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ABSTRACT 




eduction program and test the efficacy of community-based 
organizations as agents in delivering consumer education. Seven 
community-based organizations were selected to participate in 
s implementing t^he program, and course content and materials for the 
program's leader-training and participant-workshop components were 
developed. Workshop ma t^rials— worksheets, factsheets, leader's 

ctuitment ar\£ evaluation materials — were 
ajor c^^ent areas: Attitudes Toward Honey, 
|th; Constructing a Personal Mone^ Management 
_ an0 Savings Plans; and Managing Credit. 
During the project, staff members upgraded their Career skills and 
acquired confidence ^n directing special projects. Workshop 
participants indicated a positive difference itv their lives. 
Recommendations were made, for workshop staffing, role of workshop 
leader, math segment, participant^mateijials, program length, and 
topics. Appendixes, amounting to over one-half of the report, include 
workshop session outline, interest/needs questionnaire and responses, 
syllabus, and participant materiaIj5~.^TI£T^ ~ 
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FOREWORD 



. The Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Education 
(IRDOEV although concerned with adult and continuing education throughout 
the years, had devoted itself to research and development aspects as opposed* 
to instruction per.se. Instruction* while often a part of our* activities for 
testing and modeling purposes, was not perceived as an ongoing function; 
rather, once proven exemplary^instructional programs were disseminated for 
replication by others. 

So it is with the project reported* on herein. Recognizing the special 
needs of lower-income women for skills in money management, £ program of 
six sequential two-hour sessions were developed to convey a broad 
understanding of the principles and practices of money management, to 
provide participants opportunities to apply the tools and techniques to tljeir 
individual situations, and, to bolster thei> confidence in the exercising of 
control over, the financial aspects of theirJiv.es/ * 

• Through fiye demonstration workshops, involving 80 lower-income 
women, IRDOE* developed what is believed to be an e&lmplary program. The 
workshops, held in cooperation with five cotamjjnity-based organizations and 
led by female persQnnel from the host organizations after training by project 
personnel, have now been institutionalized as regular program offerings. 
Replication by others through this Reporting mechanism'is highly encouraged. 

Lee Cohen, Ph.D 
Director 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN: There Has to be Another Way 



I. INTRODUCTION 



The conventional view that limits woman's role to that of wife and 
mother and her responsibilities to homemaking, no longer reflects reality. A 
woman today is„ more apt to be a wage-earner than a full-time homemaker, to 
be single and living alone or a f s a single head of household than to be married 
and living with g. husband. 

. > As woman's contribution to the economic well-being of, the family 
increases so too does her need for financial planning and money management 
sRills. Banks, stock brokerages, insurance companies, and other financial- 
institutions, recognizing the discrepancy between women's growing workforce 
.participation and^heir experience in managing personal "financial affairs, 
have targeted yomen as a potential new market ^or their services and are 
now developing seminars, brochurfes*,'and advertising campaigns .especially for 
them. Typically these efforts provide welcome information on specific 
financial topics, such as tax-sheltered investment opportSnities^and estate 
planning. While information of this sort may meet the Weds of the relatively 
small number of women already familiar with financj^l planning^con^gptsjind 
language, it often has little applicability— and therefore' makes little sense 
and is of minimal benefit— to the majority of women who are neither aware 
of the number of factors that enter into personal financial planning nor at an , 
income level to take advantage of them. In other words, the preponderance 
of financial management programs and materials available for "women today 
tend to assume a higher level of income and understanding (and self- 
confidence) |han mosj women possess, including the majority of lower-income 
women, for whpm financial problems are more severe, mistakes more costly, 



and the rteed for skills to manage their limited resources most pressing. 

In 198Q-81> with funding from the Office of Consumers 1 Education, the 
CASE Institute for Research atfd Development, in Occupational ^Education 
desigAed and implemented the* MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN (MMW) 
program specifically to provide lower-income womep with financial planning 
information geared* to' their t current level oi understanding and financial 
9ircurrtstances. • t 

This one-year project had two broad goals: 

• \q develop a .model consumer-education program that would 

improve the money management competencies, including math 
skills, of lower-income women; and 

• to* test the efficacy of community-based organizations as agents 
in the regular delivery of consumer education by actively 
involving ;them in the implementation of the MONEY 

•MANAGEMJjNT FOR WOMEN program. [ 
: • To achieve the§£ goals, our objectives for 1980-81 were t6: 

, • develop a competency-based minicourse in personal money 
management specifically for women* 
s'0 • ^recrUi't severe community organizations to sponsor workshops 
based on the minicourse. 

• train^two staff members from each participating organization to. 
lead a^flMW workshop series, and oversee the implementation x>i 
the program irt^the community settings. 



The program consisted of two major components. Both involved 
training. The first w.as a series of training meeetings for employees. o£^ 
community-based organizations that provided them with <a) gerterk: group 
leadership skills, (b) theoretical and philosophic background in money and its 
management / and {c) session-by-sessjjph* walkthroughs of the strategies 4 and 
materials they then would use to conduct a workshop series for participants. 
The second component, initiated after the^ third leader training megtirtg, was 
a mylti-sessioa program for women served by each cooperating agency but 7 
specially reqraited for. the MMW project, fed by the agertcy personnel ,we had 
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trained. 

v This report describes the\ietailed activities undertaken to achieve 

N^these objectives (and the successe^and pitfalls we encountered along the 
• • way) assesses the project's impact \a }he cooperating organizations, tfte 
workshop leaders, and the women who participated in the workshops; and 
dis / pu$ses recommended modifications of the MMW model. 
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n. PROGRAM PLANNING AND DESIGN 



During the first half of the project year, staff time was devoted to two 
major tasks: -the selection of Community-based organizations that would, 
participate in implementing the program, and the development of course 
content and materials for the program's leader-training and participant- 
workshop components. 

While many of the activities involved in these two tasks overlapped 
chronologically, priority was given to the selection ' of community 
organizations to insure there would be ample opportunity for them to 
contribute to the program's design. 

IDENTIFICATI ON AND SELECTION OF ' Co6pERATING COMMUNITY- 
BASED ORGANIZATIONS . »• J 
♦ During the first two months of the project', we identified approximately 
.50 community-based organizations as potential hosts for the MMW program. 
Lists of organizations were generated on the basis of personal staff contacts 
and in cooperation with the New York State Bureau of General Continuing 
t Education and the Nationa.1 Self-Help ^Clearinghouse. Typically, these 
organizations fell| into three broad categories:^ Y's, neighborhood or. 
settlement houses, and self-help organizations addressing the needs of special 
subpopulations 'of "women (e.g., displaced homemakers, battered wives, single 
parents). , * * , 

/ j 

To select from among this large number seven organizations that would 
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to be able to mount a successful demonstration of the MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 'FOR WOMEN program in 1981 and also most likely to 
institute the program as a regular offering, the following criteria were used: 
It* Irtstitutional stability, defined as organi2fctions with an on-going 
operation for two or more years, and a permanent core of paid 
i employees. 

2. ^€m^nt service to MMW's target population (lower-income women 

not whoUV dependent on public "financial assistance) and interest 
in expanding the range of that service. , V 

3. ^trflity and willingness to absorb the cost of freiing two^Sffi^le 
staff members to be trained as leaders in the conduct o^MMW. 
workshop, as well as cooperating in'the recruiting of participants,^ 
and in providing facilities for a workshop. 

Irif ormation about target populations currently being served and about 

the adult programs currently being offered was gathered from, the Y's and 

self-help grouffc by phone or letter. Initial contacts with New York City's 37 

neighborhood and settlement houses (which we surmised woukj constitute the. 

majority of the/ project's cooperating* institutions), were through^ their 

coordinating agency, United Neighborhood Houses; United Neighborhood 

Houses enthusiastically endorsed the project and disseminated information 

about the program to all neighborhood and settlement house directors*. After 
ft* 

tfts warm reception, however, our followup phone calls ^to the individual 
organizations during the early weeks of 'December introduced us to the 
following chill reality: 

YES...directors felt the program was 

-an excellent idea - ♦ 

-very much needed by the women they served 
-something they would like to offer ^ , 

BUT... V 

-their staff was small and seriously o^ercommitted 
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-they were finding it difficult to provide even their 

>* - * traditional social services 0 

^ • " -adult education programs, when offered, were 

• . -taught by outside volunteers 

/ • 
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IF HOWEVER... ' 

-we wrfuld run the program for them they would be 
^ • delight^ to provide the facilities, • v , , ' 

Although we had anticipated some such response'from a small number 
of houses we had not expected that virtually all organizations" providing social 
services to lower-income populations were operating on shoe-string budgets 
and staffed by so few employees, most ofXhom were hired with special 
project funds to provide specific services. This situation poses a^severe 
problem for agency directors who wish to try out non-funded programs like\ 
MONEY'MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN, since reassigning staff to implement 
*them would mean cutting back the level of mandated services. Generally, 
the best a director can do under such circumstances is fo promote the new 
program with such enthusiasm that staff members will volunteer to take it on 
in addition to their regular responsibilities. Until adult consumer education'-' 
programs are recognized as a service as essential and worthy of funding as, 
for example, recreation, social service organisations willlfbe hard-pressed to 
make staff available to implement them on a regular, on-going basis, 

* However, in spite of this universal problem of staffing, by the stert of - 
the calendar year w£ had identified 12 organizations that met all but one of 
our criteria {ability to pravide two workshop leaders) and whose high levels of 
interest suggested good working relationships: nine settlement houses, two 
YM-YWHA's, and a coordinating agency for single-parenf self-help groups. 



ORIENTATION/PLANNING MEETING 

'These twelve organizations were invited to send representatives to an 
Orientation/Planning meeting at CASE f s offices on Januacy 21st; The 
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the program might be strudtured ifif be as workable as possible tor the 
cooperating organizations. In ^addition to outlining \ our mutual 
responsibilities, we were also concerned with obtaining feedback '6n the 
tentative course outline, assuming that , agency representatives would be- 
conversant vs/ith the needs of the women they anticipated would participate in 
their workshops, (fee Appendix A for meeting agenda). 

The general meeting resulted irrseveral program modifications: 

• The two-leader Requirement was wajve|i td allow participating 
organizaticjns the option of sendihg -either one or two staff 
members to be trained to conduct the participant-works^p 
Series. Our original plan to train two representatives per agency 
>4hich would "allow shared responsibilities, mutual support/ and 
backup, and after the program,, leave each agency with a cadre of 

^two people trained andf experienced in the program was 
regrettfully changed to comply with practical constraints. 

» The number of workshop sessions was reduced from eight to six,^ 

and the length of each session Was reduced"|rom thre^ to two 

' hours. The consensus of opinion among agency representatives 

was that • the originally * proppsed 24-houry 8rsession program 

constituted an excessive time commitment from workshop 

participants, particularly if (as would most li^y be the case) 

v Workshop sessions were held on weekday evenings when most 

participants would have already put. in a full day of work* To 

% accommodate their views, we reduced the number and ^hortened 

the length of sessions. 7 -A 

\ * 

• Leader-training meetings and workshon'^essions- were rescheduled 
to begin in April rather than in March.( Since 'few of the potential 
participating agencies were currently offering programs 
specifically for the target audience we hoped to recruit, they 
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requested additional time reach put to appropriate participants. 



The scope (content) of the workshop' program was narrowed. 
Cutting the workshop series from a total of 24 to a total oif 12 
hours obviously meartl these would be less time to d^ote Jo each 
program topic* To allow sufficient time to thoroughly cover the 
10 topics agency representatives and project staff /deemed most 
crucial, several other topics, such as iipsurance, were eliminated. 
* . Appendix B contains the agreed-upon final workshop course 

outline. ^ » 

The planning meeting also enablecTus and the agencies to select those 
who would participate. It was .mutually agreed that the following 
organizations would be involved in the 1980481 M^W program: 
DAY CARE COUNCIL OF N£W \o$k, INC. 
GODDARD7RIVERSIDE COMMUNITY CENTER 
LENOX HILL NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION 
. SAMUEL FIELD YM-YWHA'(Single Parent Center) 
■ SINGLE PAI&NT FAMILY PROJECT 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT HOUSE " " » 

YM- YWHA OF GREATER FLUSH^G (Single Parent Family Center) 



By early March, all plane had" been finalized: each organization had 
chosen it's workshop leader, or leaders; a firm schedule for leader-training " 
meetings had been agreed upon; and non-conflicting dates established for' 
each of the seven agencies' six-session workshop series. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WORKSHOP, SYLLABUS AND MATERIALS 

During the time that participating organizations were being identifiedv 
workshop leaders chosen, ^anti schedules being arranged, project staff were 
also compiling materials and developing the syllabus , for the workshop^ 
program. This included ordering^and collecting materials already in priijt, , 
designing exercises for each content topic, and preparing a Leader's Guide for 
\ ' ' 
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each session: 

The overall purpose of the MMW workshop* program was to introduce 
4 lower r income .women to information, concepts, and techniques tjjat Would 
enable th$m to increase their competence as money managers^ and to do so in 
a way that would" help each workshop participant acquire the finance-related 
consumer skills and confidence to: 

• analyze her personal and family goals, values, and priorities as 
they relate to financial planning 

• understand planning as a process (setting goads, de;termining 
objectives and priorities) 

• approach numbers without fear and handle basic arithmet^ 
manipulations 

• construct a short-range budget that realistically expressed her 
values, met her established priorities, and moved her in the 
direction of her^goals 

• acquire a workable understanding of the language and concepts of 
basio^inancial transactions 

ft 

• apply principles of effective comparison shopping 

• evaluate and modify her personal or family financial plan to meet 
changing social, economic, and personal%rcumstances« 

t ■ r 

With these objectives in mind, we established four criteria for program 
content: \v -» , * 
(1) It must directly^promote the program's general goals for participants. 
Meeting this criterion meant isolating and incorporating the topics and 
elements that constitute the basic building* blocks of personal financial 
management. Here we were guided by tradition both in the choice of broad 
topic areas and in their sequencing — beginning with the identification of 
personal .financial goals, moving thfough five stages of budget design to 
buying on credit and borrowing mqney, , 

(2) Content must be relevant to the lifestyles, Ihterests, and financial 
circumstances pf'MMW*s intended audience. To design a program that would 
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most effectively meet audience needs, we began with a set of generalized 
assumptions about the women who might constitute this audience. These 
assumptions were based on our own experience in working with similar 
groups, onlnformatiop and insights shared With us by community organizations 
that worked withthem, as well as information provided by women themselves 
in response to a questionnaire survey distributed, by the cooperating 
community agencies to potential participants diving January, February, and 
March. (See Appendix C for a copy of this instrument.) Together, these 
source s .sug gested that in general, women who would participate in the iMMW , 
progrartf would: 

- see, themsejyes as passive payers-of-bills rather than as' active 
*\ "* managers of their money 

y be concerned about making do as best they could with the money 

available to them, but have little or no familiarity with the 

4 ' techniques and tools that would make it easier for them to do so 
* 

- handle, their financial aifairs on a short-term (day-to-day or 
^ \eek-to-week) rathep^fhan on a long-term (say, year-to-year) 

basis 

- be unaware of exactly how they were presently spending their 
income (i.e., didn't know "where their money went") 

- jiinderestimate the number of options available to them and the 
impact of the'se options on the cost of goods and services. 

(3) Content wou}d also need to motivate and maintain participant interest 
since enrollment in the 12-hour program would be voluntary and no tangible 
incentive (credit, for example, or certification) for participation would be 
offered. , v 

W Finally, content must addresss attitudinal barriers that often block women 
from , achieving, or even seeking to achieve, greater skill- in money 
management. Resistance to dealing with numbers (more prevalent among 
women that men) Is one such barrier. Sex-role stereotyping is another. The 
subtle effects of social conditioning that define the nature of a woman* as a- 
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economic may well contribute to the hesitancy, and ottert the &hger, 
rttefiifested by women who by choice or necessity assume a greater degree of 
Economic responsibility for themselves. While, ho bne <Juestibns* that 
exercising financial contrpl is appropriate for a man, there* is ho *&fch 
concensus, even among women themselves, that it is equally' 6p)f>fbiifi&te 
behavior fdr a woman. . 

Anbther potential achievement inhibitor that we felt the prdgratti rfltfct 
ddcfress was lack of self-cohfidence. Women, particularly thtfse With 
relatively limited financial resources, often aVoid <or resist) Serrttnars or 
courses on money management in the belief that they are irrelevant to their 
situation or, worse, beyond the scope of their comprehension. To counter this 
belief, we wanted a program that would demystify bo<h the concepts ahd the 
process of money management. This we decided might best be dohe by 
incorporating homily analogies and examples drawn from everydaiy lite to 

i illustrate new concepts; thoroughly explaining not only h&W, but also fthV 
money managers follow certain procedures (e.g., estimating ihcdrfte* setting 
goals, identifying alternatives); providing opportunities for each partifcipant 
to construct, step-by-step, a orte-year money management plan of her own; 

* giving each, participant practice in dealing with numbers and Support iri 
confronting her own math anxiety; using a peer-group workfchbp forrirtat to 
stimulate a high level of audience participation and interaction; aftd training 
leaders in non-judgmental presentations that wduld prombte hlutual toferaWce 
as well as independent decision making. . { 
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Guided by the design criteria MO^feY MANAGEMENT Fdft ^t)MEN 
was developed around tour major content areaS: / 
Attitudes Toward Money, Money Management* and Math 
Constructing a Personal Money. Management Pifcn * 

. • ■ :- - • • s 

> • 10 . 



Choosing Checking and Savings Plans . 
Managing Credit 

. • 

The remainder ,of this section describes the topics covered in each of 
these content' areas, and some" of the materials, although not necessarily in 
the sequehce in which they were introduced. In addition to the 34 worksheets 
,and factsheets for participants which appear in Appendix E, arranged in 
-sequence by session, project staff developed a session-by-session syllabus or 
Leader's ■ Guide (See AppendixD), and recruitment and evaluation materials. 
Several worksheets— paper-and-pencil exercises for use individually or in 
groups "during the. session or at home-were adaptations of standard forms 
(e.g., those used to estimate annual income and expenditures). Some of the 
factsheets-reading anVresource materials— were compiled from information 
drawn from other sources and reworded f«r this audience. Most' of the 
materials, however, were created by project staff to meet' two important 
needs: to provide* participants with a record of the main issues they 
discussed, and to build in op'poftunities for active involvement. They^were 
reproduced in sufficient quantities for distribution to agency administrators, 
group leaders, and workshop participants. 

' \ ' * 

«• ' •• 

CONTENT AREA A; ATTITUDES .TOWARD MONEY. MONEY 
MANAGEMENT, AND MATH 

One of the characteristics that distinguishes MONEY MANAGEMENT 
FOR WOMEN from many financial planning programs is it's foeus on the 
effects of attitudes and beliefs in determining women's .(and no doubt men's) 
interest and competence in' managing money. ' 

- J n his Musings on Money.' Eiiot Janeway observes that "Stance [attitude] 
is everything when it comes^ money'' 1 . While that may be somewhat of an 



Eliot Janeway, Musings on Money. New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1976; p. 3a. Emphasis added. 



overstatement (know ledge and skill also enter in), the effect of attitude and ' 
expectation on behavior merits attention in any discussion of a subject a$ 
emotionally loaded as money. Therefore, a number of MMW's activities and 
exercises were developed .specifically to help, participants explore aheif • 
attitudes' toward money, toward working with numbers,- toward planning 
ahead, and toward the idea of themselves as active managers oMheir money 
and informed consumers of financial services. At the same time, we included 
'strategies and exercises to enhance participants 1 confidence in ttoy ability to 
identify and evaluate alternative actions, and make infprmejMecisions tq 
imprpve the^r financial circumstances. 



Feelinfr Good About Myself . After a short introduction, MONEY 
MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN opened with a simple exercise in which 
participants wrote brief 'accounts of two occasions on which what they had 
done or accomplished made them feel good about themselves. After sharing 
these success stories ; with their group, they were asked to recall another " 
• instance, this one involving money, when they did or accomplished something 
that made them feel good about themselves, 

In addition to focusing* attention on participants' past successes 'and 
.demonstrating that everyone has* definite feelings about money, the Feeling 
Good exercise (see Appendix E) was also an excellent ice breaker and helped 
establish the climate' of mutual support we intended the program to 

encourage. V * ; ^ y£ * 

Following this exercise, there- was a general discussion of participants' 
attitudes toward moiaey and how these compared with women's attitudes as 
reported in the literature, their experiences with "money children, and the 
r current methods* they used *to "deal, with ifloney. Several factors emerged 
frorh this discussion as commonly contributing to women's uneasy feelings 
about money: lack< of trainihg 'and/or. experience in handling money; 
association of money \jrith such negative circumstances as parental worry* 
family arguments, struggles for control; dislike of; working with numbers; and 
a lingering sen^e that financial matters are reaUy supposed to be handled by 
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Our purpose in encouraging participants to voice their negative (as well 
as positive) ieelings and to examine how these undermine their willingness to 
attempt and follow through in -actively managing their money, was to clear 
the way for a more, neutral, less anxiety-laden view of money and money 
management. 

One way to erode the awesome power people often attribute to money 
is to define it as a personal tool or resource. . To reinforce this view,' a 
worksheet (i.e., an exercise for participants) on bartering was used to 
illustrate the similarity between, money and one's personal resources of skill 
and time-all can be traded for goods and services. A similar parallel was 
then drawn between the methods women use to manage their time (to insure 
everything gets to the table on time for a holida^eal, for example) and- 
those used in money management. Our intent was to help women recognize 
that they already possess the generic management skills that, are needed to 
perform as a money manager. 

What a Money Manager Does. A factsheet was used to introduce a 
money manager's four basic tasks: understanding her values and goals; 
planning for what she wants; keeping track of her money; and knowing her 
options and how to evaluate them. , The first three of these tasks were 
discussed separately at different points in the program and are included in 
the following description of "Constructing a Personal Money Management 
Plan". Discussion of the money manager's fourth task -knowing her options " 
and how to evaluate them - began in Session #1, but because of its essential • 
role in. -decision making, this subject was reintroduced throughout the 

program whenever decision-making was considered." 

i- - 1 * 

Consumer Choices: Exploring Options . Thinking in terms of 

alternatives was introduced initially by a factsheet that detailed a wide range* 
of options available to a consumer who wished to buy a book, a jar of 
mayonnaise, or telephone service. The purpose-of detailing these Options was 
to w convey in a concrete way. (a) how fewof all of our possible alternatives we 
typically consider, and (b) how the cost of goods and services often depends 

t 
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on how they are packaged, where they are sold, and wfcien they are purchased. 

Money and Math . Money management inevitably requires a willingness 
^Tdeal ' with arithmetic. We. believed that one way to counter attitudes 
toward math that might, potentially Hamper participants' efforts to become 
•b,etter .money managers would be to provide an opportunijy for them to 
explore their feelings about dealing with numbers and to review the basic 
arithmetic processes that are*' most often Used in money management. To 
accomplish these goals, an experienced instructor of -mathematics and leading 
expert in math anxiety was retained and two program hours set aside in which 
an ijUormal, low-key dialogue could be carried on between participants and 
mathematician. This program segment began with an acknowledgement that 
many people-are uneasy about dealing with numbers followed by discussion of 
participants' experiences in learning math and how they currently felt when 
faced with doing it. Next participants were presented with a problem drawn 
from everyday life in which doing math was necessary to determin^ the most 
inexpensive course of action. This Typical Problem also provided the context 
for a detailed discussion of the properties of fractions, decimals, and 
percentages. Finally, a factsheet, Math Games , was used to illustrate ways 
in which people unconsciously undermine their own confidence and efforts to 
do math • 



/ 

CONTENT AREA B: CONSTRUCTING A gERSONAL^ MONEY 

MANAGEMENT PLAN , 

This general content area was divided into five parts and constituted 
the program's "technical core." . 



Part ft Determining Financial Goals-and Priorities * 
Explicitly stated financial goals can make the difference between an 
effective and an ineffective money management plan* The rationale for 

4 1 

personal mor^ey management plans is to assist people in marshalling their 
^financial resources to achieve specific ends, whether it be freedom' from 
debt, yearly vacations, dining out on a regular basis* or schooling for self or 
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children* Without a purpose, 'a plan has no direction, and without a goal that 
. makes change worthwhile a budget becomes merely a collection of onerous 
constraints and 'limitations. Because translating dreams and hopes into 
Explicit goals or "I want" statements is a difficult process, we designed two 
activities specifically to help participants define their personal financial 
goals as concretely as possible. » 

The Lottery . At the- close of Session #1 participants were given a 
.homework problem: to describe how they would spend a Hypothetical lottery 
prize of $10,000. When participants reassembled for Session #2, each read 
her list aloud. The group then sought to discern what underlying goal each 
listed item might suggest. For example, for a listing that read "pay my 
outstanding bills" participants inferred "bding free of debt" as a likely goal; 
f Jj£art a savings account" prompted .interpretations that ranged from 
^financial security" to "buying new furniture," and a "recognition that to 
understand this goal it would behecfessary to know what the money was befog 
saved for. 

The intent of this exercise was three-fold: (a) to stimulate participants' 
thinking about their personal financial goals and to demonstrate how things- 
they wanted to have or do ^fered clues to wh^t those goals might be; (b) to 
emphasize that there are no righjt or wrong goals, and (c) to demonstrate that 
people typically have a number of financial goals. 

My Financ ial Goals .' The second goal-clarificatiph activity centered on 

a worksheet which listed some 20 common financial goals (e.g., buy a new 

car, go to the movies regularly, invest in job training for myself, own a home 

of my own, not be in debt). The purpose of this exercise was to help 

participants more narrowly define what it was they most wanted'-and to 

* * 
establish priorities among their goals. Participants ' were asked to check 

whether each item on the list was "Not at all Important", "Somewhat 

Important," or ."Very Important" to' them. Then, of the .items they had 

checked as "Very Important", participants were asked tfselect the three** 

Most Important of all. The group discussed .their thr§e Most Important goals, 



and why they had chosen them. Explaining to one another why certain goals 
they had initially considered Very Important were not among the top three ^ 
was an * extremely useful strategy for enabling -each participant to 
demonstrate to herself an3 others her ability to rank her priorities and to see- 4 
how these, in turn, related to her values. ^- fi c " 

♦ *« 

Negotiating Differences . Unless one lives alone ajpersbnal money 
management plan will usually need to take account of "tf?e $oals of other 
members of the family. And if, as is likely, family members have different 
goals and therefore different ideas'about how money should be spent, there 
will be a need to negotiate mutually acceptable solutions when conflicts arise 
over how money is to be spent. ■ * T , \* 

We felt that this situation provided an appro[#iate*context for another 
'demonstration of thd value of developing and evaluating alternatives — int 
trtis case, alternative tactics for achieving agreement between people with 
conflicting ideas about how to spend money. - . » a , . # 

To elicit examples of th^ various strategies' people use to resolve 
'differences, participants were' paired and. asked to pretend that they were 
members of the same family. Holding to the^three gpals'esch haddecided 
earlier were "most important" .to her, each pair was to teach 1 a 'mutually 
satisfactory agreement on how they would spend $600. After lQ. # rtunutes 
each pair of participants described how they had arrived Bt their solution . 
Common alternatives included: ' ^ 

• taking turns — one person gets what they want now by agreeing to 
~ ' all(M^.the -other* to have her way the next/time money 'is available. 

• givirig in — one person simply gives in to the other's wishes. 

• setting priorities — one agrees that^thiesother's need is- currently 
more impohtant than her own. « ^ \ 
winning them over — one member's convincing "arguments wins the 
other over to her way of thinking. ^ ? 

- • trading off — one agrees to go along with the wishes of the other 
in trade for some other form of compensation., , 

• changing- the tune ~ instead of each insisting on her original plan, 
they come up with a new proposal that both agree on. 

\ 16 • ;' 
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To dembnstrate^how results might differ depending on the choice of 
strategy pat icipantfc were each assigned one of the six "negotiation tactics 11 
and asked to explain howi using that strategy, a hypothetical family (mother, 
father, teenage daughter, and younger son), might resolve their differences 
* over how *the family's savings should be sptfit and how that solution would 
affect each member individually. * 

In addition -to again illustrating the significance of identifying a#d 
evaluating alternatives, these two* exercises also* highlighted the connection 
between 'persdnal goals and values and how what we buyl where, an*d when'can 
provide a powerful set of clues as to what,we value or hold important: 





- Part 2: Estimating Annual Income . 
A great many women handle money rp^fttjrs on a day-to-day, week-to-' 
welk, or paycheck-to-paycheck basis, tailoring spending decisions to the 
amount of- cash or credit -currently available— or sometimes to the hope of 
better times just around the corner. Few formulate long-range financial 
plans, and many are unaware of how much income they are apt to have for 
any given year. Dealing with money in this short-range. fashion puts one in a 
position very similar to^^t of the near-sighted pedestrian Ihching his way 
along a heavily trafficked thoroughfare, constantly ducking aijd dodging to 
av^id being knocked over by obstacles that suddenly loom into view. 

.Short range vision can be as hazardous in financial affairs as it is on the 
ghway. Handling, them with one's eyes closed can be disastrous. A long- 
range perspective not* only allows us to see andjjrepare for what we're apt to 
encounter further on, but to do so in way that keeps us on course^toward our 
destinatiortf* 8 *^ 6 "* 

^ ./ In personal money management a powerful antidote for short-' 
cightednest is estimating. Estimating the amount of money there will be to 
work with during the year and How much will go where if -current spending 
patterns continue, provides a clear indication of what our year-end financial 
situation is apt to be. If that year-end picture indicates progress toward k 
chosen goal; fine. If/ on the other l>and, it suggests weVe^heading in the 
wrong direction, this ea^ly warning gives us time 'to replot our course — to 

♦ • . 
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.mpdify our speeding, our income, or both. 

We reasoned that introducing estimating as a tool that could be used to 
avoid unwelcome surprises would J|elp ta allay participants 1 resistance to 
p looking into their financial futures (for fear of finding them even grimmer 
than they* suspected) and to strengthen their perception of themselves as 
active money managers able to make changes and exert control to shape the 
Course of their financial lives. 

The income (and expense) estimation forms u$ed by participants in 
MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN, listed standard income sources, but 
Were designed so that participants could calculate total estimated annual 
income (or expense) by source according to whether it was usually received 
'once each we^l< each month, . each 1 quarter, or each year. This format 
reduced the amount of time required to complete the estimating, and made 
explicit the arithmetic manipulations needed to arrive at a final total. 
Participants were advised to be as accurate as possible but when in doubt to 
underestimate the amount of income they might expect to receive from any 
§jven source. 

Although participants would have to check their estimates iater against 
actual jecortnTat home £nd make adjustments where necessary, doing an 
initial estimation during ^the session insured^hat through, group discussion 
. participants would identify all of their income sources, calculate the totals 
co^ectly, and have an opportunity ^to ask questions and practice this 
technique undef supervision, 

f 7 ' * 

Part 3: Estimating Fixed and Semi-Fixed Expenses . w 

rli womeft do not know- what* their total annual income is apt^to be, v they 

are even more likely not to recognize that a large proportion of that incpme 

is already committed to cover fixed and £emi~f ixed expenses, <and that the 

amount of money available for discretionary spending is therefore seriously 

restricted. 

\To introduce the standaj-d "fnethod used to categorize personal expenses, 
participants were asked to name as many expenses as they could think of. 

Th^ir . responses, recorded on newsprint by the group leader, were then 

v „ • / . 
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examined to discover commonalities and differences. .The purpose of this 

activit/ was to have participants provide examples that^vould illustrate the 

underlying differences among: 
, . " Fixed Expenses; payments of the same amount made according to a 
; fixed pre-arranged schedule (e.g., mortgage or rent payments, loan N 

payments); 9 

Semi-Fixed Expensed; expenses for Essential goods and services that 

occur regularly but for which the artfount of the payment may vary (e.g., 

utilities, phone service, food); and 

Discretionary Expenses; items for which boththi amount* and the • . 

* +> 

timing of payments is at the discretion of the individual (e.g., clothing 
expenses, personal care expenses, entertainment).. 

m * 

Using their estimating skills and a staff-designed worksheet, 
participants then calculated the total number of dollars that would be spent , 
during the year in every fixed and semi-fixed expenses category— one 6f 
which was savings. 

Like many people^a large proportion of the MMW, participants tended 
to assign savings the lowest priority — to treat savings as a luxury of sorts to 
indulge in only after bills were paid and discretionary purchases made for the 
month. Including savings among tffe high-priority fixed expenses was done to 
prompt participants to re-examine their current ideas about saving and "to 
propose the notion that savings might be viewed as a way of paying oneself 
•and of accumulating the means to achieve other personal goals. 

Before moving. on to the topic ^f discretionary expenses, participants 
summarized their work by deducting their total fixed and semi-fixed ekpenses 
s from their total annual income to determine how much woUld be left over. 

This exercise was simultaneously dispiriting and enlightening for a 
majority of MMW participants, few of whom rati ever considered, much less 
calculated, how much of each year's income was dedicated to meeting on- 
[ going expenses over ^hich they- had little control. The evident that fixed 
and semi-fixed expenses would consume one-half or more of^their annual 
income proved a shocking revelation to many participants but one that helped 
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$xpl£in why they regularly felt they had so little "spendable 11 (i.e, 
diseretionary)/income. * , , 

. Part 'Estimating Discretionary Expenses . 

, Fixed and semi-fixed expenses, which' involve regularly occurring 
payments of roughly similar size are fairly easy to estimate'. .Discretionary 
expenses, however, are far more. difficult to project not only because each 
indivuJual controls how much will be spent when, but jfio because thfe wide 
variety of items covered by discretionary spending vary' widely in cost and 

,the number of times they are purchased during \year. * - • 

Three program activities were designed to help participants impose 
order on the chaotic diversity of discretionary expenses: (1) a personal 

,Expense Diary, (2) a detailed examination of 'the types of items included in 
each major discretionary expense N category, and (3) "guesstimating" 
discretionary spending for one year. 

Expense Diary , during the program's first session, each participant was 
given an Expense Diary (a small notebook) in which'they were asked to' keep, 
for at least one month and preferably for the remainer of the year, a dally' 
record of -all purchases they and other incbme-contributing. family members 
made by check and by credit card as well as with cash. Although a one- 
month record would be insufficient 4 for accurately projecting their annual 
expenses teince-it would not show the fluctuations that normally occur from 
month y& month and season to Season), it would proytdgparticfcarts w?th an 
idea of their actual spfeifairig patterns, demonstrate how relatively small*cost 

purchases (e.g., newspapers, lunches, moyies) add up to "impressive amounts of 

( 

over time, and each day focus participants 1 attention on the nurtpber and type 
of purchases .they made. 

For a money manager to keep track of her money, it is important that 
she have a complete picture of her spending patterns. To aid participants in 
estimating their discretionary spending, which consumes somewhere between 
-40 and 50 percent of the "average 11 family's aniiual income, a half-hour was 
set aside to 'discuss the wide variety of items that might be included under 
the Reading of discretionary expenses. The intent of this discussion was to* 
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introduce- a standardized system of expense classification and to provide an 
opportunity for participants to question and refine that system to meet their 
individual situations. - This discussion also reduced the amount of time 
participants needed to complete their discretionary expenses estimation 
worksheet by clarifying what items fell into what categories, and enhanced 
accuracy by suggesting the rhany types of items a particular category could 
infclude (e.g., Gifts clnd Contributions might include, along with birthday, 

graduation, holiday giftspand religious contributions, such other items as 

* * 

cards, wrapping paper, raffle tickets, etc). 

When their worksheet were completed, participants compared the 
figure^the^ had used to make their' estimates with the amounts they had' 
actually spent in one month as recorded in their Expense Diaries. We 
reasoned that such a comparison would illustrate any discrepancies between 
their idea of how much they spent in each category and what*they actually 
were spending. Faithfully kept, an Expense Diary not only provides a check 
to -improve the accuracy of one's estimates, byt also helps pinpoint areas in 
which actual spending is exceeding onefs* predefined limits. 

Finally, each participant corr^afed/her totaj estimated discretionary 
expenses with the amount she had detfermjned earlier would be available for 
discretionary spending and discovered, inevitably, that expenses were going 
to overrun income. Despite this dismal news, however, participants had now 
achieved an important money management goal: they had* constructed a 
model of what their financial situation would be at year end if they continued 
their current pending patterns. If what they saw did not please them, they 
now had all the "facts" and could make the decisions necessary to change it: 
decisions about where, and how to trim this year's projected expenses to bring 
thefrvinto balance with this year's income. <k 

^ c ' 
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Part 3: Balancing the Plan * 

The final and perhaps most important stage in the development of a 
personal money management plan consists of determing where to. begin 
cutting expenses, deciding how much can be reasonably cut in any specific 
expense category,, and identifying alternative methods of cutting expenses. 
, * • • • 
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To determine where in their own plans they might begin cutting back, 
participants, using a master list of expenses, were asked first, to mark all 
categories in which they felt expenses could not or should not be cut thtf 
year? second,' to select three categories from among those remaining that 
represented expenditures which were very important to them; and finally, to 
circle three categorie^jh^t were least important to them. 

Participants then began the arduous work of balancing their money 
management plans by adjusting their original expense estimates downward-- 
initially by 25 percent in their three least importaqt^ categories, and 10 
percent in others-until their plan balanced. Each adjusted total in turn was 
subjected to a "reasonableness test": after calculating how much would be 
available each month for all the activities or purchases in a category, 
participants asked themselves whether they would honestly be willing and able 
to live J&kf this decision. For example, a participant who originally 
esth*£ted she Would spend a total of $800 for clothing th\? year decides that 
>6lothing" is one of . her least important expenses, reduces her estimate by 25 
percent, and arrives at an adjusted annual total of ' $600. To test the 
reasonableness of this, she calculates what that amounts to in terms of 
dollars available for clothing purchases each month (in, this case, $50), and 
then asks herself whether in fact she is willing to limit -monthly clothing 
purchases to this amount. If yes, she adopts the new estimate and moves 
onto the next category she intends to cut* If, however, she decides that this 
$50-a-month guideline is "unreasonable 0 she revises her estimate slightly 
upward if she feels it is too low, or still further downward if she decides she 
can get by spending even less. 

There is no <juick way to balance a money management plan. No matter 
what the size of one's annual income, adjusting spending so as not to exceed 
• income is both difficult and time consuming. In the process of deciding what 
will go and what will stay, however, a mtfney manager gains a better 
understanding of her values and priorities* and builds a sense ot commitment 
to follow the guidelines she establishes. 

Due to serious time limitation*, vte knew we would not be able to work 
v^ith each participant until she developed a balanced jrian. Our intent, 
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therefore, was to provide at least the ingredients that would enable them to 
doW on their own: a general philosophy,, specific techniques and procedures 
• to guide their efforts, and an opportunity to 'practice adjusting at least several 
original estimates. 

„ ^ We believed, it important to round out this "technical" segment of the 
program by ^-Introducing the topic of options since the identification of 
alternative? methods for cutting expenses is particularly valuable in solving 
the problem of balancing a budget. To stimulate participants' creativity in 
§ generating ideas as to the many ways they might achieve their goals less 
expensively, we proposed four general strategies: substitution, comparison 
shopping, cutting back, and eliminating. 

-To demonstrate how these strategies worked, participants were asked 
. to come up with specific examples of how costs might be. cut in each general 
expense category using each strategy. A consideration of substitution, for 
example, prompted the suggestion that those who worked could cut food costs 
by bringing their lunch instead of eating out. One participant estimated that 
with this substitution she could save roughly $10 a week or $500 a year. 

Cutting back - c6nsuming less. goods and less services - calls for an 
examination of our activities in ^eJ„forJLto_sppt" where we may be able to 
achieve savings by modifying our current habits. Cutting back on the length 
of our phone calls or on the number of phone calls we make, for example, will 
'be reflected m reduced phone bills. At the same time, we can also look for 
expenses that might be eliminated altogether. When using Cutting Back and 
Eliminating strategies, no expense item is too-small to escape the note of a 
determined money manager. An Expense Diary serves an important function 
here too. It*may reveal, for example, that $100 a.year is being spent on 
subscriptions "to magazines that are rarely read. If so, magazine subscriptions 
may be expense that can be 'eliminated with little pain and significant 
savings* 

Our intent in including this activity was to get participants thinking 
about the cost cuts that could -be effected in every' expense area, to 
demonstrate that even seemingly smaU savings add up to significant amounts ' 
.over time, ar^to encourage participants to think in concrete terms about 
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how, by doing things differently, they might meet their needs less* 
expensively, 

CONTENT AREA C: CHOOSING CHECKING AND SAVINGS PLANS. 

The third content area of MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
focused on the consumer's -relationship^ with financial institutions. Our 
-specific goals in this* area were to demonstrate the differences between 
Standard checking and savngs plan options? and the potential value of 
Comparison shopping for such services. Material's and activities were 
deyeloped: (a) to encourage participants to examine how they most 
commonly carried out their financial, transactions ~ by cash, a cash 
equivalent (money order, cashier or teller's check), and/or personal check ~ 
and to compare how thfese methods' differed in terms of cost, convenience, 
safety, and ease of recordkeeping; and "(b) to enable them to identify the 
differences among standard types of ch*king and savings plans and how the 
same type of plan may differ in colt* and benefits from institution to 
institution. 

Checking Plans. ■ 

A commonly held assumption is that a checking account is a checking 
account is^ a checking account* * Participants were led to question this b? 
considering that choosing a checking plan actually involved two decisions; 
first, which type of plan best meets their needs; and second, which bank 
packages that plan most attractively. - j * 

Benefits and limitations of three types of checking plan? were 
compared — regular or balance^checking, special or economy checking, and 
the newest N.O.W. checking. Emphasis was given to minimum balance 
requirements, service charges, and penalties, supplementary services, and; in 
the case of N.O.W. account plans, interest payments. 

To demonstrate that an account * is often packaged differently by 
different banks, participants with the same type of account at different 
banks were asked to describe how their* bank serviced, their checking plan. 
This proved a particularly effective way of illustrating the range of possible 
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differences. One group, for example, was surprised to learn that while one 

member's special checking account was subject to a monthly service charge, 

and another's carried both a monthly service and a per-chec'k charge, a third 

member's account, at yet another bank, was totally cost-free. 

Although convenience and availability of other customer services are 

apt to be factors that weigh most heavily in an individual's choice of a bank* 

a careful money manager will also consider the factor of cost and recognize 

that comparison shopping is as helpful an expense-cutting strategy in deciding 

where to obtain financial services as in deciding where to buy a winter coat. 

Before moving ort to a similar examination of savings plans, participants 
» * 
reviewed the procedures for endorsing checks, writing checks, and balancing 

a checkbook. . . 

Savings Plans . 

Given the program's time constraints, participants' interest in 
preserving and hopefully increasing their financial assets, and the popular 
confusion about savings plans, we reasoned that here again (as witfj checking) 
our focus would be on savings options antf the^ key factors to consider in 
selecting a plan and a financial institution. * 

, Seven savings options for small savers werje cove^d: , Day-to-Day 
accounts, Certificate or Time accounts, Club accounts, Individual Pension or 
Retirement- plans (IRA and KEOGH), Company Thrift or Pension Plans, U.S. 
Savings Bonds^Series EE, and money market funds. Our intent in providing 
this survey was tojnsure that participants not only were aware of-these 
options but of their potential advantages and disadvantages as well. [ 

Five factors were discussed as keyjs to selecting the type of plan and 
the f iQanciaWf«titution package that might best meet a participant's needs: 
* #^ interW rate - as expressed in terms of Effective Annual Yield 
• • frequency of interest compounding 

V degree/of liquidity - the terms and conditions under which funds 

can be withdrawn- ' 
.* minimum am©unt-of initial deposit and required size and timing of 
^subsequent deposits 9 
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• supplementary services. and/or privileges available to account 
holders. • . . ' 



CONTENT AREA Dt MANAGING CREDIT 

The content for the session devoted to credit management was 
deveioped to increase participant awareness of the value of managing credit 
as carefully as they managed their time and money; to- examine how an 
individual established and maintained credit-worthiness; and to provide an 
overview of the types of credit arrangements and their potential costs. 

Participants first considered what they felt was the primary advantage 
of credit. Their answers echoed those of the experts. As participants saw it, 
credit's chief advantage was that it enabled them to obtain goods and 
service), before accumulating the cash needed to buy them and, therefore, to 
enjoy4eir purchases as they were being paid for. Further, the ability to buy 
noi-andjpay later in emergencies and in purchasing needed items when they 
were on sale was%een as particularly helpful. On the negative side, 
participants felt the primary disadvantage of credit was that it afforded aiv 
easy opportunity to overbuy and thereby to accumulate repayment obligations 
which, by tieing up future income, meant less money wold be left over to 
cover normal, on : going living expenses. . 

To establish a context within which the different types of consumer 
credit arrangements might be usefully examined, we suggested that for all 
practical purposes the world of credit, could be divided into two parts: open- 
end arrangements, and closed-end arrangements. * 

Among the types of open-end or "revolving" credit arrangements (those 
is which credit can be used again and again up to a prearranged borrowing 
limit) discussed were the store^charge account, single- and multi-purpose 
charge cards, travel-and-entertainment cards, and line of credit or overdraft- 
checking privileges. • 

Irf examining these familiar credit arrangements, stress was given to 
the point that depending on how it is managed, open-end credit can be either 
a cost-free or a cost-ly convenience. Four factors that contribute to the tost 
of using credit were identified! 
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ft -when bills were paid • % ' , 

r percentage of the total balance paid 

• rate of interest charged on'unpaid balances x 

• methoa used to calculate finance charges 

Most participants recognized * that late and/or partial payments would 
result *in addition^ charges being added to their* bill; a number knew what 
rate of interest they' paid on. carryover balances; -but few were aware that 
different creditors might use different methods of calculating the monthly 
finanpe charge — and that depending on the method used,. the finance charge* 
could vary by as much as 300 percent* A handout describing three commonly 
used methods —adjusted balance, previous .balance, and average daily balance 
— was used to illustrate this poijjt.' All creditors, by law, must state the 
method they use* to calculate finance charges. An inf ormecTconsumer, in her 
role as money manager, will make it a point to consider this factor carefully 
before signing'a credit agreement or using a credit account. 

Unlike open-end credit, closed-end credit arrangements - (i.e., 
installment plans and loans) require that a specific sum be paid back regularly 
according to a prearranged schedule and always include the payment ^of 
interest* 



pn5?s 



After reviewing the general characteristics of installment plans am of 
various types of loans (e.g., passbook loans, life insurance loans, bank credit- 
card loans, and unsecured' personal loans) conversation shifted- to how* 
comparison shopping might minimize the cost of closed-end credit. 

^ Thanks 1 to Federal law, which requires creditors to state credit costs in 
terms of the Finance Charge and the AnnuaL(or Effective) Percentage FUte 
(APR), consumers willihg to do their homework afe able to identify the* best 
credit deal by comparing the cost of credit from various sources. « Like 
checking and savings plans, there ar£ apt to be significant differences in the 
price of a loan depending on where it is obtained ahohhow it is packaged. 
Sample problems were used to demonstrate how * a comparison of various 
finance charges and Annual Percentage .Rates could help consumers decide 
•which loan offer rpet their needs best* 

• '•'■<< 
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Participants examined such condition loan sources as commercial banks-, 
thrift institutions, credit unidns, finance companies, life insurance 
companies* pawnbrokers, and— \Jith a string cautionary, note— loan sharks, 
focusing on the types of loan typically available, the level of interest 
charged* credit eligibility standards, and potential prawbacks. 

The final topic— establishing and maintaining a credit l rating<.-inclUcfed 
the role of credit bureaus in compiling and providing lenders with rton- 
fevaluative credit reports; the factors creditors commonly weigh in 
determining an individual's credit-worthinfess (e.g., capability, oi 7 ability to 
repay debt; character; and collateral) as well as the factors that cannot 
legally enter into this decision (e.g., race, sex, age> marital status, public 
assistance); and, finally, how to establish a good credit record and maintain it 
by careful debt management. 

* * 

" The sequence in which the topics covered by the five content areas 
were introduced is illustrated by the workshop program outline in Appendix B. 
A more detailed overview can be, obtained by examining the sessidn-by- 
session Leader's Guides in Appendix D which, in addition to showing the exact 
•sequence, time allotted, and materials us£d, also indicate the specific 
techniques that the leader employed: group discussion, role-playing, leader 
presentations, simulation exercises, and pe*ncil-and~paper problems. 

In all, MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN is an amalgam oi ideas, 
subjects, issues, and concepts drawn from a wide variety of published 
materials, including primers in personal financial planhirt£ 4&g. 9 Sylvia 
Porter's Money Book , Sylvia Porters NevfrMofrfey. SgojcJfor the $0s, Jane 
Bryant Quinn's Everyone's Money, Book , ft & ft Bldck's Family Financial 
Planning Workbook, financial articles from The New York TiifteS , Business 
Week, anch Money, as well as 'booklets and reports published by the Federal 
. Trade Commision, the ^American Courtcil oh Life iri'surahce, the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, the 'Cooperative Extensitfh SferVke, the National 

is • >l \ 
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Foundation for Consumer Credit, and the Household Finance Corporation, 
among others* Of the publications analyzed during the project's, curriculum 
development phase, roughly one half were identified with the assistance of 
bibliographic printouts provided by CERN. . , 



IV. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

( 9 



The implementation of MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN consisted 
of two distinct, overlapping stages. The first stage— leader training— began - 
the week of Aprit^H and ended the week of' May 25th. The secdnd stage — 
conduct of participants' workshops ~ began the week of April 20th and 
concluded the week of July '6th; one additional workshop series was conducted 
in the Fall 1981, and will not be treated here. 



LEADER TRAINING 



NG 1 
■s lea<er-t 



The project's leader-training component consisted of a$eri§s of eight 
three-hour meetings held on consecutive Tuesdays from,9;00 a.m. to 12:00 
noon at CASE'S offices. As expected, the women*<:hosen to* conduct their 
^rgail^ations < ^ri<^p programs had had little or no experience in leading / 
groups. The training component therefore was designed ^so that the first two 
meetings could be used exclusively to orient- these worfien to the program and 
to their role as 3 workshop leader. - 

Led by a staff trainer, the first two training meetings concentrated on 
the programs purposes, philosophy, and structure; the administrative details 
involved in s^ttipg* up their workshop series; on group dynamics; and on 
program materials and supplies. All subsequent meetings (three through 
eight) provided leaders \^th a structured walk-through of one complete 
workshop session (with meeting - three focused entirely on the content of 
workshop session #1, meeting four on the.content ofworkshop session //2, arid 
so on). This strategy had the advantage of enabling leaders to experience tHe 
session as their workshop participants would, and at the same time, by 
observing the staff trainer, to see the mechanics involved in conducting it. 

29 
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Like the women who would participate in their workshops, leaders were 
led through a; substantial amount of. new inf oration at each' meeting. 
However, unlike the actual workshop participants, at the beginning of each 
meeting the leaders' were given a session guide-- srvirtuaWy complete script of 
what was done when during the sessipn, as well as indications of ho># and why, 
'Leaders, therefore, hot ,enly directly experienced how^the staff trainer ran 
each session — but were also able, with script in hand,--to question and 
comment on content and presentation and, in this way, to fine tune each 
session before they delivered it to their own, workshop groups* 

A week before the first leader-training meeting, 1 Lenox Hill 
Neighborhood * Association Informed us that th$y would be unable' to 
participate as planned due to staff overcommitment. The timing of this 
notice did not' allow us sufficient time to recruit and mobilize another 
organization, and thus reduced the number of participating organizations 
from seven to six, and our leader group to^nine. (Three of the cooperating 

organizations were able to release only one staff member to run their MMW 

* * * 

workshop.) After the second training meeting, the primary leader from 
University Settlement was hospitalized, leaving eight women to complete the 

leadership training component. 

i 

PARTICIPANT WORKSHOPS / \ 

The context or setting in which an educational .program is conducted 

can either contribute to or detract from its effectiveness. To insure that' 

despite variations in j>hy^cal settings and leaders 1 t Styles women would find 

participation in the program as beneficial an experience as possible, we chose 

• to deliver-MMW as a peer-group workshop. The choice of this format, with 

its strong emphasis on women teaching women and on mutual. support, was 

appealing for several reasons: it expanded the program's resources — for 

participants would -contribute as well as receive; this apprpach is rooteoMna 

positive ^earning model that builds on the strengths of the learners ana 

induces active learning; and it's more fun for the participants. 

Each of the five organizations which implemented the prograrfi in the 

Spring scheduled their workshop series to begin late in April, immediately 
• * 
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following the third leader-training meeting. This was done intentionally so 
that leaders would have each session's material fresh in their minds. 

Four organizations held workshop sessions once a week (three on 
weekday evenings, one on Saturday mornings) for six consecutive weeks, 
thereby completing the series by the end of May. The exception, the Day 
Care Council, held sessiohs once every two weks and completed the program 
in rjfid-July. 

At our suggestion, enrollment in each workshop series* was limited to 20 
women to allow opportunity for active participation by each -individual. 
There were, in total, 80 regular attenders, not including those participants 
who attended fewer than half the sessions. Interestingly, program attendance 
seemed to reflect the enthusiasm of the leadership and in three cases the full 
complement of 20 women showed up regularly. 



V. PROGRAM IMPACT 



This section of the report- deals with the effects of MONEY 
MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN on the two groups involved in its 
implementation: the cooperating community organizations and the leaders 
and other women who participated ia^e pilot workshop demonstration cycle. 

. COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 
^ . Five of the six community organizations that took part in the MMW 
project now have both the material and the in-ftouse expertise that will 
enable them to add MMW to their program offerings on a regular basis. (The 



University Settlement did not participate in this * cycler of Workshop 
demonstrations,. Although vi^otis substitutes attended the -training meetings 
and received all the program materials, the settlement house ^ed to 
postpone their workshop series until the original leader returneS towbrk in 
late Fall. • ■ . 



' ■ I 
Day Care Council has the sets of materials but lost their trained leaders due 

to forced staff cutbacks, at the start of the" year). Given tire funiing 

, problems these and other soc&L service organizations now face, 

significant that four of them are committed to conducting another cyclfe of 

• the workshop series this fiscal year (1982). 

The staff members trained under the project to lead tjHe workshop 

program not only upgraded their career skillfc^as a result of the leadership 

training they received -and the subject matter -expertise they gained but also, 

as a by-project ojKheir experience, acquired a new level of confidence in 

their ability "to direct special projects ai# to work with small groups. They 

also improved their own money management skills. All rated their training as 

^Very Good" to "Excellent" and, as importantly, felt, as one woman admitted 

with pleased surprise, that the participants "would rate me very highly as a 

trainer." 

WORKSHOP PARTfCIPANf $ m s 

It was beyond the scope and resources of this project to develop the 
quantifiable measures or conduct the type of evaluation that would assess 
whether the women who attended the program are now managing their money 
more successfully and, if so, in what specific ways. However, analysis of the 
observations of project staff members who monitored a total of 15 on-site 
workshop sessions ancj the written evaluations workshop leaders submitted 
after each session and at the conclusion of the program, indicates that MMW 
did make a positive difference in the lives of workshop participants. For 
example, participants, most of them for the first time in their lives... 

learned that there is a definite sequence of steps they can take if 
i they want to gain control over their financial lives. Most were 
/ willing, indeed anxious, to exercise this responsibility. 

realized the difference between taking a passive and an active 
role in regard to their mfcfiey. By the program's end, all 



participants had taken at ^east th% first steps toward financial 
accountability. 



/ 



identified some of their financial goals and recognized this as a 



/ * 
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concrete first step toward reaching them. For many women, the 
frank acknowledgement ^ of what was * important to them 
represented real growth. « 
recognized that they possessed many valuable skills and that many 
of these could be used irtstead of jnoney to obtain certain goods or 
service? they needed. Within groups, several participants planned 
informal bartering arrangements. . 

figured out and wrote down on paper the amount (estimated) of 
their annual net income r~ and as a result were shocked to realize 
that net salary was much less than gross salary and simultaneously 
cfepressecTat what a year's income would add up to, but relieved to 
finally have- this figure knowft. , As a result, many women started 
to plan to upgrade their marketable skills so as 'to be in a better 
position to increase their income and achieve greater financial 
independence. 

learned a technique for breaking down What seemed an amorphous 
and, unknowable mass of expenses into categories that made it 
easier to see exactly where they were spending their money. 
Learning the language of f inance^was, in and of itself, helpful, 
committed to paper estimates of all their expenses for a year, and 
saw what proportion of a year's income would be spent on fixed 
and semi-fixed {essential) expenses, and 'what smaller proportion " 
would be left for day-to-day expenses. In doing this, participants 
overcome some of their fear of figures as well as their fear of 
money. • ^ 

came up with dozens of 'specific ideas about how they might 
reduce their expenses in almost every category by using just four 
general strategies. Surprising "themselves, participants 
demonstrate^ a willingness to accommodate their expenditijres to 
fit their circumstances. m 1 «y 

clarified for themselves^ which things were and were not 
important enough to theift to warrant tfieir expenie. Almost all 
participants learned how values influence their expenditures, 
especially^when the values were unstated. 
* 33 . 
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• kept a running record of all their expenses for at least a' month 
and were amazed to find they had not really known how they 
spent their money. * Almost without exception, participants 

•< " -indicated tltat they would continue this practice. • ^ 
* # developed And balanced their own one-year budget_(what we 
instead called a money management plan to avoid the negative 
associations of "budgeting"). Most of the mystique of budgeting 
was dissipated, orecpgnized how often convenience rather than 
cost dictated their choices when it meant being able to avoid 
dealing with math. It was evident that many would apply this new 
knowledge to their very next purchase of note. 

• felt more confident of their ability to handte math and gained a 
greater awareness of how much math is part of everyday life. 
This was illustrated in participants' attempts to compute interest 
and discount rates. 

• learned how to shop for a financial institution; H&w to endorse . 
checks the safest ways; how to write a- check for less than $1.00. 
New check-writing behavior was evident as were some changes 
from one tq another financial institution and/dr type of account. 

• came to understand how credit-worthiness is measured or 
determined. Several took steps to establish a credit profile; 
others began to work toward correcting a blemished one. 

• were surprised that not all creditors comptfte revolving credit 
account-finance changes in the same way and the effect the 
method they use has on the amount they charge. One of the 
outcomes was a change in credit account use. 

• discovered that there are a number of savings/investment 
opportur^ties available to them, irfcluding . IRA accounts and 
money market funds. Several of the participants intend to 
investij^ate these further. r 0 

In addition to the insights participants gained about themselves, the 
specific information they acquired and the techniques and methods fhey 
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learned and practiced, project staff and the workshop leaders in particular 
observed an almost visible" gfowth in participants 1 confidence' and positive 
feelings about themselves as the workshop* series progressed. This might be 
attributable not only MMW's content and structure whiclrwe had hoped and 
intended would give participants a sturdy handle on what many women 
perceive as a hopelessly complex and slippery subject, , but also to it's peer- 
group format which provided the opportunity and impetus for the large 
amount of discussion and the fruitful exchange of information and ideas that 
occurred. 

i Another worthy indicator of program impact is the degree of interest 
the program generated among participants as expressed in the high level of 
group participation and enthusiasm which kept many workshop sessions 
running beyonc^the scheduled two hours. In fact, leaders of the largest (i.e., 
full- capacity) groups felt that they would limit future groups to a maximum 
of 15 rather than 20 so there would be more time for each member to talk; 
and would schedule longer sessions or more sessions to accommodate 
participants' desires for more in-depth detailed discussions of program topics. 
This level of interest confirmed our original assgmption that a longer 
program would be well received — and did much to illustrate for agency 
administrators that women's 'interest in money management was stronger 
than they had expected. 

Finally, a wo^d from the participants themselves. When asked, the, 
nearly unanimous reply -was that they would do it all again and would 
unequivocably recomfngad the program to a friend. 



VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



, ""****Every project funded once anil^ for a sh9rt duraction must leave a 
residue of frustration* for its developers who, having acquired an appreciation 
of the program's possibilities $nd a clearer understanding of the potential 
problems and h<^w they might be circumvented, are not able to fine-tune the 



program under operating conditions. At least it is true for those of us who 
designed and implemented MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR. WOMEN. Yet, 
while we cannot implement the program again, four of the organizations who 
participated in the pilot project can and will. In the ^iope that others will 
undertake this or a similar program for a similar population of women, we 
have appended to this report the program syllabus and participant materials 
which have been revised in light of our experience in the five pilot ^workshops 
given this year. In addition, we offer the following general* recommendations 
for those who may want to adopt and adapt the program. 

• Workshop staffing . While two leaders enhance an organizations 1 
capacity to rui) the program, one workshop leader and one assistant to help 
with the workshop's administrative and operational tasks is adequate. This 
division of responsibility naturally evolved even in groups with two trained 
co-leaders. 

• Role of Workshop Leader . Any group organized to accomplish' 
specific goals needs a leader. With peer-groups, however, the term 
"facilitator" more aptly describes her function. While the MONEY 
MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN workshop leader need not be financial planning 
expert in order to convey the program material, she should, by experience or 
training .or Instinct, be able to facilitate learning through group interaction 
and involvement— knowing how to keep conversation on track, when to 
summarize what has been covered, when and how to make the transition to 
the next topic. 

t Math segment . This component constitutes a very important part 
of the MMW program. It adds novelty,, offers a change of pace, is effective 
in illustrating how large a role math plays in everyday life, and participants 
are very enthusiastic about it. This component not only introduces the 
workshop's only guest but may require the most preparation. Under no 
circumstances should a workshop leader undertake to conduct this program 
segment by herself. It should be led by a practicing math teacher from a 
local junior high school, high school, or college. In a pinch, an elementary 
school teacher might serve, if s/he actually enjoys math, is well versed in the 
subject, and comfortable in teaching by example rather than by the textbook. 
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* The Mathematics Anxiety Rating Scale (MARS) we used as homework 
to prepare participants for this segment could be eliminated entirely or, 
better, replaced by a set of homemade questions framed to help participants 
recognize that they often overlook the economic implications of their 
decisions because considering them means having to do some math* 

• Participant materials* Each participant worksheet that appears in 
Appendix E includes both the instructions needed, to complete the exercise 
and enough narrative to^xplain what the exefcise has to do with money 
management. This was) donfesjpurposely ta/prolong the usefulness of the 
materials beyond the I*og(art)/L Despite their stand-alone capabilities, we 
recommend that when they are introtfuced during the workshop, the group 
leader (or someone she appoints) read each worksheet aloud before it is used. 
This will insure that potential misunderstandings of terms or instructions can 
be ironed out before participants begin work on the exercise. 

A second recommendation regarding program materials is that the 34 
worksheets and factsheets provided be supplemented by as many other 
relevant materials as possible. Sources for free or low-cost materials would 
include financial institutions, offices or departments of consumer affairs, 
public utilities, and magazines and newspapers (for financial articles). 

• Program length . We strongly recommerid that MMW be expanded 
to at least 18 hours. As it operated this year, MM,W was a very tight 12-hour 
program. A great deal of ground was covered witMin a short period of , time. 
That we were successful in accomplishing this feat is largely due to the high 
level of participant involvement— through discussion and carefully focused 
activities which translated theory into concrete applications— and the 
loyally sound sequencing of topics. Even so, every group leader felt that 
participants wanted and would have benefited from having more time in . 
which to explore ideas cUid to practice techniques. It was Concern on the part 
of our cooperating institutions that this commitrrjent 1 might- not be 
forthcoming that led us to compress what we originally conceived as a 24- 
hour program into 12 hours. As it turned out, however, once the program 
began, participantsMnvariably 'found" there was far more they ^wanted to 
discuss and explore than time allowed. 
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As long as the sequence of topics is kept intact, the program could be 
lengthened by increasing each session " to three hours, or expanding the 
program to seven or eight, sessions* 1 c 

• Program Topics. MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN consists 
of six modules or sessions, efach laying the foundation for the next. Within 
each session topics are introduced in a sequence carefully planned to achieve 
a logical flow from subject to subject and, most important, to illustrate the 
.web of inter-relationships that bind discrete topics into a sensible and 
coherent whole. To map, out both the fundamental topics and concepts of 
money management' and their relationships within the time allowed, it was 
.necessary to^omit several topics that participants expressed an interest in 
and a desire to know more about. If the .program can be expanded,, we would 
recommend including insurance *and money management fundamentals for 
children. These topics could logically . relate to and could conclude the 
already existing program content. 
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The Graduate School and University Center 

of the City Lfniveifjy of New York 

Center for Advanced Study in Education ^ 

Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Education 

Graduate Center: 33 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 

(212) 221-3517; 3519 



MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 



Orientation/Planning Meeting for 
Community Organization Representatives 

January 21, 1981 * 
AGENDA 

INTRODUCTIONS 

PROJECT GOALS : e Intended Outcomes and Benefits 

PROJECT STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 

• Definition of leader training component; mutual 

roles' and responsibilities 
» 

• Definition of participant workshop component; 

mutual roles and responsibilities 

DEFINITION OF THE TARGET AUDIENCE ; ^ 
REVIEW OF PROPOSED TOPIC OUTLINE FOR WORKSHOP COMPONENT 

NEXT STEPS 

• Selection of stafif to^lead workshop 

• Training program schedule and start date 

• Audi^gce needs/ interest survey 



<4±i 




. # MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN • 
"There Has to be Another Way 11 

* 

y A consumer-education program developed by 
the Center for Advanced Study in Education 
• Graduate School and University Center 
City University of New York 

1 WORKSHOP SESSION OUTLINE I 



Session #1 WOMEN AND MONEY 



• How women feel about money and .why 
What is money anyway? 
/• What a money manager does and why 



A 



Session #2 MY PERSONAL MONEY MANAGEMENT PLAN 



• Step One : What do I want? — determing our financial 

. goals and priorities 

• Step Two : What do I have to work with? — estimating 

our annual income 



Session #3 MONEY MANAGEMENT AND MATH 



• Step * Three : Estimating, our fixed and semi-fixed expanses 

• Practicing t;he kinds of arithmetic that makes managing 

our money easier . f 



Session #4 



isslpn 

'T- 



Session 



#5 



PUTTING THE- PLAN^TOGETHER. AND MAKING IT WORK ^ 

• S t tep^Four : Estimating our ^discretionary (day-to-day) 

expenses ' " 

• Step Fiv»e : Balancing our money management plan 

• Strategies for cutting expenses 

•i . 
CHECKING AND SAVINGS PLANS " * 

> Sapping for a checking account; "how-tos" of writing 
and endorsing checks and balan<*itng a checkbook 



* Shopping for a savings account 



Session U. MANAGING ^CREDIT 



Ctedit: what is it? ' 
Shopping for a loan 
3tablishing and maintaining a credit rating 
i f 8 and Don't of credit " 
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APPENDIX C 

* Interest/Needs Questionnaire 
, and 
Responses to Selected Questiohs 
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* Center for Advanced Study in Education/IRDOE 

Graduate School and University Center, City University of New York 

MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN? T here Has to be Ann^., 



yoiJr background- 



1. Please check how much schooling you have had: 

8 years or less rn - ^ 

~ y [_Jsome college 

LJsome high school rimn flfla ^ * + 

• ' 1 [college degree or more _J **a 

D o h ?e q uIvILf^ ' □ ffther fining; please descrf^ 

houseS^ 8 yOUrSerf 0f h ^ man ^° ther adult f "<° v « «g- 18) are there in your 
household. __ Of these, how many work? How many go to school? 



2. 



3. How many children (under age 18) are there in your household' Of t h»« ' !,„' 

many go totechool? How many work?_ t ^° USen ° id - 0f these » how 

4 ' .£^ 5' ' Pe ° Ple y ° Ur k ° USeh0ld c -"ibute.money to the 

5. What is your total household income, adding alilsou'rces of money together' * * ' 

between S10.A00 and $15,600 , t > 

l — 1 a year ($200 to $300 a week) 

6. Are you now working? ^Yes Qno; if no, ar\you looking for a job?QYes*Q No 

7. At the present time, are you: □ Married? QoivoW/separated? Q Widowed? 

□ Single? Q Living with someone? • 

3. How old are you»? -. 

□ Less than 20 years old Q between 30 and 34 Q between 45 'and 49- 

□ between 20 and 24 'Q between 35 and 39 Q 5Q year 77 ;d Qr o ' ldar 

□ between 25 and 29 □ between 40 and' 44 
. What* is your racial/ethnic background? 

Lj31ack; [7j White .QHisoanic □Oriental □ Other; describe :__ 
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YOUR OPIKIONS 

On thl$ page and .the next are a series of statements* We would like you to read each one, 
decide yhether yovC agree or disagree and how strongly you feel. To indicate your opinipn, 

. v CIRCLE if y° tt DISAGREE STRONGLY 

CIRCLE (?) ' if you DISAGREE SOlfiWHAT ^ 

CIRCLE °(5) • if you AGREE SOMEWHAT * ^ 

CIRCLE (S^f you AGREE STRONGLY 

Even the experts don't agree about the Wisest ways to spend money. 



and 



/ 

When there is very little money, people have no choices about how to spend it. . . . 
Mtn are better in math than women are.* 
Food is usually a family's single biggest expense. 
Managing your money is a skill that can be learned 

The best way to save is from any money left-over after the bills are paid. 
You can cut what you spend without always giving up all you want . 
A woman who works is not as good a mother as one who stays home. . . 




People waste money without realizing it. • 

Children should get an allowance f 

Most people don't use math after they leave school 

The richer $fcu are, the more important financial planning is %t 

It doesn't make sense to plan ahead because things* just don't work out that way. . 

Most couples would feel uncomfortable if the woman managed the money , 

» • 

To spend wisely, it helps to understand what you want and what you need* 



In a family where only one person^earns money, that person should have the most to 
* say about how the money is spent 



If you knew more math you would be able to comparison shop better 

The worst thing about being poor is riot having any of the things ^u want. . . . . . 

Some people have a "tqath mind" tod some don't./* .'. . 

You can cut down on luxuries, but* there is no r way^ to cut down on things you need . . 

Borrowing money is a bad thing to do. . 

Men and women should be paid the same amount for doing the same kind of work.-. , . 

One thing wrong with savings accounts is sometimes you lose interest if you 

take out your money afi the wrong time 



Math requires a goosl memory * ^ 

Only the rich can afford to save money ^ 



r much a product costs depends on when and where you buy it 

i ERIC. c- 2 . 



♦ AGREE STRONGLY— 

AGREE SOMEWHAT 

DISAGREE SOMEWHAT- * 

DISAGREE STRONGLY — * 



It's more important for boys than for girls to db well in math/ 

Only rich people waste money 

I very oft*n feel that J^hata no control over my money. .... 



If both parents work 'fad their child is sick, the mother not the father should stay 
home that* day. # 7 



It's o.k # for different people to spend their money in different ways 

# To double a recipe means knowing how to or to multiply 

A parent should not talk to young children about money. . . . 

If people have very little money, they should buy only what they need 

Men find it easier to talk* about money than women do 

You have to figure out percentages to know which bank offeA the best 4eal In 
checking accounts . . . 

Life is really a matter of luck ........ 



It's impossible for people with very little money to save any money / 

Buying on an installmeCt plan is good because if you don't like the product you 
just stop paying for it 7 * 



People can get cheated if they don't know how to figure out the sales tax. 
Some people seem to have a knack for making igoney go further. 
Brand names add to the cost of an item ,J , . * 



I don't always 'figure out the best buy because I don't want to bother doing the 
math it requires. t . , # • 



The advice of sales people should be weighed carefully 

Math can be helpful if you want to make window curtains. . . . 

Th* way a persbn spends her money can tell a lot about her goals ip life. 

In figuring out what you earn at work, it .makes sense to add in what your boss 
pays for your hospitalization and other fringe benefits 



Although we all' do it, it's not a good idea to buy on credit. .... 
There is some truth in the statement that "you get what you pay for" 
Most women work outside th* home to earn money. ........... 



> Even if they end up with the same amount of money, most people would rather work 
at any job than be supported by the government. . . 4 



Most adults would feel funny admitting they don't know how to write a check 
O C-3 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3" 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 

if 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

• 234 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
Z 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4' 



Below are son* topics we are thinking about including in out program. We need to know hof* i^ch 
you already know about them, and whether you are interested in learning more. What we'd Ufc* 

FIHST, to find out what you know. Read through the topics and check y^hethex you now think. 
yb« know A LOT, SOME, or VERY LITTLE about each one. Use the columns on the LEFT. 



SgCOND, go $hrau$h the list again, and for each topic tell us whether you would like to fcnow 
mare; Use the column* at the RIGHT, A check ✓'in the NO column means you are not interested 
the topic, A checks in the YES column means you would like more information. 



I KNOW... 


v ~ wt> ▼ *** *-wiuuw watia /uu huuw fiNc mote m to crape ion # 


% l n LIKE 


A 
LOT 


SOME 


VERY"" 
LITTLE 




NO 


YES 








how to figure "real" income (the motley I can count on to come in) 












how to nlfln a raontHlv hiirioot* 












how to figure out what X tntiat aav ntit* pjar»h mnnfh 












wujr aaviu^ UK/iicjr 13 Juu^JOXu&tlb 




- 








how to ffo about Qdv1 n<7 mnnpv 










what buying on installmentFaolans reallv coat 






■ — 






how to compute the interest I oav when I buv on nredir nr 
borrow money ^ 






I 






the di f f fiTfincPQ flmonff tVTlPQ n f t+Ykat+\e4T\<r ar>r>mmt , a 
^••v> >* * * cubes aiuuiij^ i. jr pcd Ul biicLft <LU£ aCCUUntS 






i 






if it pays for me to use checks or money orders. 






1 1 




how to open a checking account 






1 i 




if it pays to buy or to rent things I don't use ver$ often 










how to compare house brands, name brands, and no* name products 






\ r — 

M — 




when buying in bulk is wise 




i 


, t 


/ 


how a shopping list can save rapney 




1 

i 






if I give up anything by buying wholesale or in discount 
stores or factory outlets 




j 






if there are better times of the year to buy things 




I 


i 


I 


fc.f I need my ex-husband's social security number 




i 


! 1 ' 


what an employer can deduct from a pay check * 


— i — 1 


! 




how to balance a checkbook 


1 


i ■ 

1 / 






whether a woman in my position needs insurance 




! 


i i 




what a passbook loan is 




■i 

i 






what happens if I don't stick to my budget 


/ 




• 




what I can do to protect my social security payments 






, ,-1 1 


how to stretch my money . 








why a woman should keep a copy of her divorce agreement 








if it's illegal to stop payment on a check 






i ; 


how and when to ask a bank manager for help 






I 


what are the better ways to borrow money 




i 

i 




if I can establish my own credit and why I should 






r 1 


rfhat depositing by mail really means 


i 

1 


■ 

i 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



The last page of the questionnaire asked respondents to indicate which 
of 30 topics they would like to know more about. The following table 
lists the 14 in which 75 percent or more of the respondents expressed 
an interest. The brackets to the right show the* broad program areas 
under which discussion of these specific topics were subsumed. The 
bracket to the left indicates topics that would have been covered, along 
with others, in a session on "Insuring Your Future 1 !, if the program could 
have been designed as originally intended. 



TABLE A 
Topics of Most Interest 



• How to stretch my money 

-% What I can do to protect my social security 
payments 

• Better ways to borrow money 



• How to compute the interest I pay when I buy 
on* credit or borrow money 



• How to save money 

What an employer can deduct from a paycheck , 

• Whether I can establish my own credit rating 
and why I should 



• Whether there are better times of the year to 
buy things • 

Whether a woman needs insurance . . * 



• How to figure "real" jUytome (the money I can 
count on to come in) / 



• How to plan a monthly budget \ 

• If I give up anything by buying wholesale or 
in discount stores^or factory outlets .; 



• What buying on installment plans really cost 

• How and when to ask a bank manager for help , 



? 

Percent of 
Respondents 



.95%; 

95 

92— 



87- 
87- 
87 

84- 



84. 



83 



80- 



80- 

79" 
J7- 



76- 
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RESPONDENTS f OPINIONS 

On pages two and three of the .questionnaire respondents were asked to 
indicate how strongly they agreed or disagreed with each of the 52 sFate- 
, marts,. Tabled below and on page C-7 lists these statements in descending 
order based on the mean score.. The following scale was used: * 1 

v, 



1 « Disagree 'Strongly , 3 = Agree Somewhat 

2 - Disagree Somewhat * 5 4 = Agree Strongly 



TABLE B , 

Respondents 1 Mqan Ratings of 52 Statements 



- * Keen 

Score 

• Han and women should be peld the iaxm amount for 

doing the sea* kind of work . 3,95 

• Managing your money Is s skill that can be learned" 3.76 

• To spend wisely, It helps to understand what you 

want and what you need 3.73 

e Bow such e product costs depends on when and where 
you buy It % 3.6O 

• It's el right for different people to^spend their 

money in different ways 3,55 

e Brsn^aaes add to the cost of an Item * 3.43 

e Math can be htlpfiel If you want to make window ^ 



3.46 



e People waste money without realizing it 3,43 

e Most couples would feel uncomforteble if t^he woman 
managed the money 3,42 

e Some people have e knack for making money go further 3.34 

e To double e recipe means knowing how to add or*to 
multiply 3,33 

a Children should get an allowance 3,32 

e You can cut what you spend without elwaye giving 
up everything you want ' 3,21 

a Most women work outside the* home to esrn money 3,20 
e The advice of seles people ^should be weighed * 
carefully 3.17 

e Borrowing money is e bsd thing to do *±3.16 

y J 

e In figuring out what you earn et work, it makes 
sense to add in what your employer pays for your 
hospltallxetlon Insurance and other fringe' benefits 3.16 

e The thing wrong with savings accounts Is that some-' 
times you lose interest'lf you take out your money 
et the wrong time 3,11 

e Even the experts fcon't sgree ebout the wisest weys 
to spend money 3,09 

e There is some truth in the ststement thet "you get 
what you pay for." 3.09 * 

a Paople-cen get cheeted If they don't know how to 
figure out the seles tax 3.00 
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€ Mean 

• The vey e pt»o0 •pendo her »oney can tfU e loc tbout her 

goals in life * ~ f"" 2,97 

• inn if they end op the seme annua* of money, moot 
people «ul4 mother work atony Job than be supported by 

twrnmeot , V i' 90 / 

e It people have vary U«le w«y, they ehould buy ooly 

what they Mtd * 2 - 81 

• torn people have a "math mind" and eome don't 2.79 

a You hm to figure oat percsntagss to toon which bank 

offera the boot deel In checking accounts , 

• Most adalu would feel funny edntttiog tboy don't know v , 
how to wrlto • check ...•* z, ' p ' 

• Although wo ell do\it, it't not • good idee to bay on 
credit A ---- > 2,74 



• You con cut down on luxuries, but there It no voy to cut 

down on things you notd 2,65 

t Uhon thoro to very littU money, pooplo hove oo choice obout 

how to spend tt 2,60 

e X very often fool ***** 1 nrrt 00 c°o. tro1 over or *° Q ey •••• 2,57 
e The best wey to save it from eny money left over after 

the bill* ore pold 2,46 

e It's impossible for people with vtry little money to 

sove soy money 2,41 

e rood Is usuolly a'family'a single biggest expense 2.39 

• The richer you ore, the* more important financial planning 

is : * 2-34 

«. If you knew mare nath you would be sble to comparison 

shop b««er 2,28 

0 Hath requires s good memory *v 2,2? 

0 I don't always figure out the beat buy because I don't 

want to bother doing tho moth it requires * *•« 

e In o family whore only one peraon earns money, that person 

should hove the moot to say obout .hew ths money ia *pont . 2.11^ 
e The worst thing about being poor U not having any of tho 

things you want • ••.;••••«. ■ •• « z ' u/ 

e Ken find it easier to talk obout money than women do 1.97 

e Onlj the rich can afford to aeve money 1,90 

e tf both porent work end their child la sick, the mother 

not the f ether should stay homo that day 1-80 

e Life ia really a matter of luck *•«••••• 1,79 

• Mo<$ people don't uae moth after they leave school * I- 72 

it doesn't moke sense to ploa ahead because thiols 

Just don't work out that way ....i t 

e Hon ore bettor in moth coon women ere 

a A women who works is not o. good a mother oo one 
who stays home...... • 

• Buying on on installment plan is good tteceuee if you 

- don't like the product vou Juot «too paying for t% I- 2 * 
a A porint should not telk to young children tbout money 1.23 

e OniTrich people wests monev * ' 1,18 

a It's more important for boys than for girls to do well 
in math * 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There ffas to be Another Way 11 



APPENDIX D 



SYLLABUS 

Session //i: women and money * ^ 1 . 

SESSION #2 : " MY PERSONAL MONEY MANAGEMENT ~PLAN . . . 5 

SESSION //3: MONEY AND MATIJ 8 

SESSION #4: PUTTING THE PLAN TOGETHER AND / 

MAKING IT WORK i 11 

SESSION #5: CHECKING AND SAVINGS PLANS 14 

SESSION* #6: MANAGING CREDIT 



j » 
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SESSION #1: WOMEN AND MONEY 
* Leader *j3 Guide 

This first session in the MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN wdrkshc^program focuses on 
participants' feelings about money and on a number^of the attitudes and myths 
about money that women share which often prevent them from exercis#ig greater 
control over their personal financial affairs. Participants are encouraged to 
recognize that they are, in fact, already money managers, but that by viewing 
money as simply another personal resource, by adopting a more systematic approach 

and some of the techniques used by professional money managers, they might become 

— ** 

r ^ 

even more skillful ones. 

Supporting Materials . * * 

1 Newsprint sheets, tape, and crayons (or blackboard,, f chalk & eraser) 

t Name- tags for participants and Leader* 

*. * 

• Participant Roster 

• Attendatm^ Sheet for Session ill 
a $2(Hill 




• Penc^s (one for each participant) * 

• Folders labeled with participants 1 names and containing one copy each of 
the following: x * 

-The Introductory Letter from your agency 

-Workshop Session Outline #1.1 . 

-Feeling Good, Worksheet #1.2 

• To v be distributed during th£ session (one for each participant,* except 
as noted) * 



ft. 4 ^ 



-Bartering , Worksheet ft. 3 
-What a Money Manager Does , Factsheet 
-Consumer Choices;., Exploring Options , Factsheet ft. 5 
-Expense Diaries (sm$ll notebooks) 
-The Lottery t homework Worksheet ft .6 

? * 
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Components ' , * Length - 

» 

A* WELCOME * 10 minute? 

The purpose of this component is* to provide participants with an 
#Verview of the workshop and to welcome them to th6 ptogram. 
Activities 

• Introduce yourself (Leader) and any 'other agency personnel 
present and welcome participants* to the MONJSY MANAGEMENT FOR 
WOMEN program* \* * 

• Have each participant introduce herself in turn 

• Distribute materials folders • 

• Outline topto6 that will bfc covered, in each workshop 
session 



• Describe your personal expectations for the program 



B. WOMEN 1 S ATTITUDES TOWARD* MONEY . . : 40 1 minutes 

Purpose: to increase participants* awareness that many of the 
negative attitudes they haye toward money are shared v by women 
generally, to explore how such attitudes? have developed, and how 
they often prevent women from exercising greater control over their 
financial affairs. / 
Activities 

• Conduct Feeling Good exercise (Worksheet #1.2) 

• Discuss participants*' past association with money. 




• Discuss participants* current feelings and practices 
concerning money. 

• Summarize the discussion by outlining the major factors 
that contribute to many women* s generalized anxiety 
about money. » 



NEW WAYS OF XOOKING AT MONEY [ 40 minutes 

Purpose:- to Introduce the view that money is simply a personal 
tool or resource, and like other personal resources, is controlled 
by its owner. 
Activities 

Hold up a $20, bill and ask "What is this? 11 

Summarize responses, stressing the point that people 
control money, not vice versa. 

Introduce definition of money as a personal resource 
that shares certain Characteristics with other personal 
resources like time and skills, all three, for" example, 
can be exchanged for goods and services. 

Distribute Worksheet #1.3', Bartering : read, and do exercise. 



WHY MANAGE MONEY ? . ' 

Activities 

• Discuss why resources are managed — asking for examples 
of how participants manage their resources of time and 
skill. 

• Distribute What a Money Manager Does , Factsheet #1.4; 
read; discuss similarities' between what a money manager 
does and what participants- do in managing their time, 
for example. 

• Focps discission on the role - of identifying alternatives 
in decision making and distribute Factsheet #1.5, Consumer 
Choices . Read ancf discuss. ~ " 

• Distribute Expense Diaries and explain their purpose ajid 
how to use them. 5 



LOOKING AHEAD " , ' - / 10 mlnutes 

Purpose: to formally conclude the first session, interest par- 
ticipants in the upcoming session,* "iron out any potential 
schedulinj^problems, and assign homework. 



15 minutes 



4 
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Activities 

• Briefly describe what will be covered in Session #2 

• Discuss any problems participants may have with the 
workshop schedule " » % 

• Assign hbmework for the week: 

a) begin recording all expenses in Expense Diary 

b) complete the LOTTERY Worksheet (#1.6) 

/ 



f 
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SESSION #2: MY PERSONAL MONEY MANAGEMENT PLAN -\ 
Leader* 3 Guide 



In this session participants take the first two steps toward developing 
their own personal money management plan — determining their financial 

* s g^als and priorities, and estljnating their total family income for- the 

current year. ^ 

*> « 

Supporting Materials 

, • Blackboard, chalk and eraser, OR newsprint (2 to 4 sheets) and 
large qrayon 

± Lined scratch ppper for participants 

y . • To be distributed during the session (one for each participant, 

except as noted): •* 

y -My Financial Goals * Worksheet //2.1 (2 per participant) 

* -The Daley* s Dilemma , Worksheet #2.2 

-Estimating Annual Family Income , Worksheet //2.3 (2r per , 

participant)*,* "° 
"'Mathematics^ Anxiety Rating Scale , Form A ( MARS ) 



** „ Components " 1 Length 

-v . A. WELCOME BACK \ 15 minutes 

' . Activities 

- • ^Weclome participants : 



4 * 



^ Discuss participants* progression and reactions to keeping 
theft Expense Diaries H 

v t 

m . ' . - ^ y 

t B. MY FltiAflCSAL GOALS AND PRIORITIES 60 minutes 

The* intent of t)tf.s component is to establish the Importance of 
personal- financial goals in designing a money management plan; to 

a - * K ■ 

help each participant define her goals and priorities; and to 



suggest ways that family members, whose financial goals' differ, may 
resolve qonflicts over how money is to be spent. 

Activities 

• Review Lottery responses as clues to understanding values 
and goals. 

• Discuss why explicitly stated goals are important to a - » 
money management plan* 

• Distribute and complete My Financial Goals (Worksheet #2.1), 

• Pair participants to simulate how family members v*th dif- 
ferent gQals might reach a compromise on how to spend $600. 

• Distribute, read, and do the exercise described in The 
Daley's Dilemma (Worksheet #2.2). 



C. ESTIMATING INCOME ./ 35 minuses 

* Purpose: to have participants progress through the second st^pLof a 

\ < 
one-year personal money management plan — estimating annual family 

income. 

Activities 

# 

• • Discuss usual sources of income. 

• Explain how to estimate regular and (especially) irregular 
income. 

• Distribute, read, and complete a first draft of Worksheet 
#2.3, Estimating Annual Family Incomfe . When participants 
have completed their worksheets, talk about how they felt 
doing the exercise. r k 

D. COMING ATTRACTIONS « 10 minutes 

Purpose: to formally conclude this session and motivate participants 

to attend the next. 

■f ** 

Activities * • ' 

""— v • > 

• Give highlights of Session //3. <$ 
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• % Distribute a ^second Financial Goals and Annual Income 
worksheet for use at home and a MARS questionnaire to 
each participant. 

• Assign homework: 

-continue Expense Diary . r 
-discuss Financial Goals exercise with family^ 
, -check figures at home on Family Income worksheet and 
revise if necessary 
-complete MARS -A questionnaire and* bring to next session 
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•SESSION #3: MONEY AND MATH I 

Leader's Guide / 

During tl*e first half of this session participants estimate £heir fixed ' 
and sjami-f ixed expenses for the current year. This is the third step in 
tto envelopment of their personal money management plans. The second half 
of the session Introduces a guest mathematician under whose guidance par- 
ticipants discuss their experiences, problems, and successes with math; and 
review, by working on sample problems drawn from everyday life, types of 
arithmetic concepts, computations, and calculations used in money manage- 
ment (e.g., adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing whole numbers, 
fractions, and decimals; translating fractions into decimals and percen- 
tages and vice versa) . 

Supporting Materials^ * 

• Blackboard, chalk & eraser, OR newsprint, tape, and large crayon r. 

• Lined scratch paper for participants 

• To be distributed during the session (one for each participant, 
except as noted) 

-Important Family Documents and Financial Records , Fact sheet if 3.1 

^Estimating Fixed and Semi-Fixed Expenses , Worksheet #3.2 

(two for each participant) 
-A Typical Problem , Worksheet .4*. 3 
-(Everyday) Percentagea , Fact sheet #3.4 

-(Everyday) Fractions , Fact sheet #3»5 , 

-(Everyday) Decimals , Factshe^t #3.6 

-Math Games , Fact sheet #3.7 v 

-What's Left Over , Worksheet #3.8 

Components length 

A. WELCOME BACK . 10 minut 

• Welcome participants. 

• Briefly introduce guest mathematician and explain what her 
role will be later in the 'session* 

D-8. \ 
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• Review homework assignments: progress on Expense* Diary; 
family discussion of financial goals; checking estimated 
income figures. 

s 

• Distribute and discuss Factsheet #3.1, Family Documents 
and Financial Records . 

• Collect the MARS." 



B. ESTIMATING FIXED AND SEMI-FIXED EXPENSES : 40 minutes 

The purpose of this component is to define three major categories 
of expenses; to show how expenses can be systematically estimated; 
and to convey the concept that when saving is ranked as an important 
expense, the likelihood that money will actually be saved increases. 
Activit ies ' 

• Define and discuss Fixed and Sjami-Fixed Expenses. 

• Distribute Worksheet #3.2, Estimating Fixed and Semi- 
Fixed Expenses : read and complete. 

C # MATH 15 minutes ' 

The goal of this portion of the session is to help the group 

identify how the problem of math anxiety leads to avoidance of 

situations involving numbers; and to have the group practice 

basic arithmetic manipulations needed to effectively manage 

financial resources. This activity is led by the guest math- ' 

eraaticlan with support from the workshop Leader. 4 

Activities 

• Mathematician offers a 'lay definition of math anxiety, 
describes typical symptoms, and cites types of exper- 
iences that often trigger its onset. 

• Participants discuss experiences with math and math teachers, 
and feelings when faced with having to do math. 
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fc kathto^ticliin summarized discussion artel suggests that 
j past negating/ experiences often ^Inhibit people from . 
later attempting to deal with math at all* 

fi* ftOKBt HAKAQEMENt AND MAtH v •••• f 70 toihUteS 

tfife purpose of this section is to illustrate the number of ways 
\^ttAth is involved in out everyday /liv^s; to review basic facts about / 
fractions, decimals, and £ercprftages*; and to provide participants 
an opportunity to 'successfully "solve" t comparison shopping problem 
wfth^feath. . 



Activities 



Distribute Worksheet #3*.$, A /Typical Problem , have par- 
ticipants read the problem and (a) write down their 
emotional reactions to the prb^lem and (b) solve it. 

Mathematician determines which mparts of the problem present 
the most difficulty and focuses on those as she works 
through the problem step by step on the blackboard or 
newsprint sheet. 

Distribute Factsheets //3.4, (Everyday) Percentages ; 
#3.5 (Everyday) Fractions ; and #3.6 (Everyday) Decimals . 

Mathematician discusses each factsheet with participants, 
working at the board to illustrate the processes. 

Mathematician distributes Factsheet #3.7, Math Games , and 
goes through the statements orte*at a time, pointing out 
the fallacies each embodies. 



E. f CONCLUSION . ; v * 10 minutes 

Activities 

• invite group* to stay' for a quest idn-anci-answer period^with 
the guest mathematician. \ 

* * * ' • * 

• Assign homework: 

'-continue recording purchases>$iPfej>^nse Diary and bring 

it to the next session " a t 

-distribute Worksheet #3.7, Wftat'gJLeft .Qwt , -and explain 

how to complete it 
-compare figured used in estimating fitfed and semi-fixed 

expenses with records at home and revise if necessary 

(distribute a second copy of form to each participant). 
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SESSION #4 : PUTTING THE PLAN TOGETHER AND MAKING IT WORK ' 

Leader's Guide 

Participants complete their personal money management / plans in this session 
by estimating their discretionary expenses, comparing their estimated expenses 
(fixed + semi-fixed + discretionary) with their annual estimated income, and 
discussing four general strategies for bringing expenses into balance with' 
income. • 

* 

Supporting Materials , , 

• Blackboard, cha^k & eraser, OR newsprint, tape, and marking crayon 

• Lined scratch paper for participant^ « 

• To be distributed during the session (one £or each participant, except 
as noted) 

-It's Up To Me: Discretionary Expenses , Worksheet #4.1 (two for 

each participant) * t 

-How Can I Cut My Expenses , Worksheet* #4.2 

-PARTICIPANT take-home PACKETS containing one each of the following:*. 

• Before You Buy , Worksheet //4.3 

• " Best Buys" Calendars for Fresh Fruits -and Vegetab les, Factsheet 
//474 

• "Consumer's When-To-JJuy Calendar 1981," U.S. Office of Consumer f s 
Education 

• "How to Cut Energy Costs in your Apartment", Con Edison flyer 



"Ten Ways to Save on tfood" 

"Supermarket Checklist" # 

"The Consumer Affairs Inf ormation^Guide" 



New York City Department 
oi f Consumer Affairs 
booklets . 



"How to get the most out of your phone-\service" 
"Interstate lfcng distance calling guicfe" 
"A short course in long distance" 



New York Tele- 
phone Company 
flyers. 



-How Do We Make Financial' Transactions?, homework Worksfifc 



ERIC. 



*NOTE: The'thitee worksheets included in these packets appear in Appendix D. 

Other materials will need to be assembled by the workshop coordinator. 

n . 
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Component v Length 

A* WELCOME BACK * * f 15 minutes 

• Welcome participants and continue to take attendance m , , 

• Outline day's activities , 

• Discuss homework: .Expense Diary progress; checking of Esfjmated 
Fixed and. Semi-Fi^ed Expenses (Worksheet #3.2); and completion 
of What T s Left Over (Worksheet* #3.7) 



v Bt ESTIMATING DISCRETIONARY EXPENSES AO minutes 

r 

The aim of this segment is to reinforce- the distinction between 
discretionary and*fixed and semi-fixed expenses; to introduce a 
system for classifying discretionary expenses; and to provide an 4 
opportunity for participants to estimate how much they expect to 
spend on discretionary purchases this year. 

• ^ «* o \ 

Activities ' N 

• Define Discretionary*Expenses. , 

' • Distribute Worksheet M.l, It*s Up To Me: * Discretionary ^ 
Expenses > and read page 1, « 

X > 

• Discuss types of items t^hat might be included in each \ ♦ 
v • discretionary expense subcategory. 

• Have participants complete Worksheet /M.l. 

• Discuss how the Expense Diary can be used to produce 
estimates ^better in line with spending patterns and, 
later, to identify where actual spending differs from 
estimates. » r 

*> 

9 i 

* C. BRINGING THE PLAfr INTO BALANCE . * .\ * .' .7. . . 5d minutes 



The purpose of fcftis component is' to* introduce techniques that can 
help participants determine where how, and by how much expense 
estimates can be cut to bring income and spending into balance. 

• •/ . ■ • 

" " $9 



Activities 



• Use^tiomework Worksheet #3.7 (What's Left Over) to compute 
total annual estimated expenses and the amount by which 
expenses are estimated to exceed income*. 

• Distribute Worksheet #4.2, How Can I Cut My Expenses and 
1 scratch paper; read first two paragraphs aloud th#n turn 

to page 2 to discuss whether participants agree or disagree 
with the answers given to the question "Can This Expense be 
Reduced? 11 ¥ 

• Of the expense categories with checks in the "Yes" column 
(i.e., tHose that can be cut or eliminated), have par- 
ticipants circle threfr in which they do not want to make 
any spending cuts, then circle three others where cuts 
would be least important to them. 

• Refer participants to their Expense Worksheets #3.2 and . 
#4.2, to locate the annual total they estimated for ' 
these three least important categories and reduce them by 
25 percent. 

r\ 

• A PP!y a* "reasonableness" test to each new total ("Can I 
live with this each week/month?") 

• Proceed to other expense categories one at a time in 
order of least preference, and repeat this process, But 
now only at a lpj percent reduction rate, until estimated 
expenses balanc^ estimated income — or until £ime is up 

r r (in which case^art jfflcipants will continue on their own 
^ at home). 

• Introduce four gerferal strategies for reducing spending: 
substituting, comparison shopping, cutting back, and 

" "eliminating. 0 

• Return to Worksheet #4.2 and discuss in what specific ways 
expenses cottixt* be reduced by applying these strategies. 

• Distribute participant take-home packets. (Discuss one 
or more of the l *enclosures if there is time.) - 

• Congratulate participants on the completion (or near 
completion) of th^ir plans, reiterate the purpose of 
such plans; and Summarize the five steps they went 
through to create a personalized plan of their own. 



H. LOOKING AHEAD I 10 minutes 

Brief overview of Session #5. - *~ 

• Distribute homework Worksheet #4.5, How Do We ftake Financial 
Transact ions? 
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. ^SESSION #5: CHECKING AND SAVINGS PLANS* 




In tHls session participants (a) consider the possible advantages and 
diSddvantafefes of using cash, cash-equivalmb^; ot personal checks to 
cirtf but financial transactions; (b) exstnine the distinguishing features 
o'f r€&tilari special, and interest-beating checking plans and seven types 
oi savings/investment plans (day-to-day^aviiigs Accounts, ^ time or cer- 
tificate accounts, club plkns, individiial^ension or retirement plans, 
company thrift or pension plans, Series EE U.S. Savings Bonds, and money 
market funds); and (c) discuss how the terms that govern any type? of 
checking or savings plan are likely to differ from financial institution 
to financial institution (or company to company in the cask of company- 
sponsored plans) • m \^ 

Supporting Materials » 

# Blackboard, chalk, and eraser, OR newsprint sheets; tape-, and* 
marking crayon ' * \ ' 

# A blank check (o^ioft||l) . 

# To be distributed ^luring the session (one for eacVpdrticipanfc) 

-Making Payments: > Which Method Works* Best for Me ?, Worksheet 
#5.1 

-Converting a»Check into .Cash , Fact sheet #5.2 
-Writing Checks and. .Recording Transactions , Factsheet #5,3* 
-How to Balance Your Checkbook , Factsheet 1L5A 
-The Importance bf .ffntetest Rates , FactShefet #5,5 ' 
-Booklet (s) outli&thg terms of IRA and KEOGH plans offered 
by one or more banks 
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i" ♦ 
? Components 


Length 


* 


A. 


WELCOME BACK * 


15 minutes 






• Give brief summary of the topics to be covered today. 

* t 




o 


• Review participant responses to Worksheet #4.5, How Do We 

Make Financial Transactions, discussing each method 'q "h-Mdpn" 
cost, as well as the ease of recordkeeping, conveniepce, and 
safety it provides. < » 

0 

* 

\ 


r < 




B. 


* * 

CHECKING PLANS ; 


45 minutes 






The purposes of this part of the session are to illustrate that th* 


J 


• - 


t* 

decision to open a checking account actually involveQ run r>in-f^oe * 

3 Choice among tvtes Of accounts anH nriP amnn o Kflnlra* **/-k 4i1aMf^«c> 




S. ^ 




-> 


( 




-■factors {criteria^ nnon uVi^/^Vi ifVinco plm^ac Ka t_ _ _ j « _ _f j • 
iauuwj.o u^un wiixL.il ^iiubc cuoicco can De Dasec, and xo 

* * 








review^such check, and checking related activities as opening an 




A 




account, endorsing and writing checks, recording checking trans- 








actions, and balancing a checkbook. N 


♦ 




0 


Activities V 

* 






s 


• Distribute and complete Worksheet #5.1, Making Payments: 
Cash or Check? 

. • Discuss. possible advantages of a cheekl«g account. 




1 




• Describe how Regular jfor Balance) accounts, Special (or » j 
* Economy) accounts, and NOW accounts differ from each other; 




• * 


• Discuss how the terms of a checking plan may differ from 
financial institution to financial institution. 








• Describe the procedure' for opening a checking account. 




1 




• Distribute, read, and discuss Factsheet #5.2, Converting 
a Check into Cash. 


\ '/ 




• Distribute Factsheet #5. J, Writing Checks and Recording 
Transactions; read and discuss points as you along. 

^1 Distribute Factsheet #5.4, How to Balance Your Checkbook; 
*r'ead and/discuss only if group feels this is necessary and 
you determine there is enough time to do so. 


\ 

\ 


J 


!y;ERlC 
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SAVINGS PLANS • • 50 »**utes 

' * • 

Purpose: to examine reasons ^or savings plans and the types of 

savings/ investment plans available to small investors as weU as v , % 

the factors to weigh in deciding what type of plan and what 

financial institution best meets' an individual's needs. 
* 

Activities 

• Discuss general ^reasons for savings plans. 

-^M Discuss the factors 'to weigh in choosing a savings plan / 
\ (e.g. minimum deposit, rate of interest, frequency of 'com- 

'pounding, liquidity). 

• Distribute and discuss Fact sheet *//5.5, The Importance of 
Interest Rates . 

» 

* * • Describe and -discuss the basic features of Day-t_o-t)ay .Accounts, „ 
Certificate or 'Time accounts," Club savings plans, individual 
pension or retirement plans, -company-sponsored thrift or pension 
(' plans, U.S. Savings Bonds-Series EE/ and money market funds. , 

• Distribute brochures 'from several- financial institutions to 
illustrate how the terms governing one or more of the plans 
discussed vary from institution to institution. 

t 

' PREVIEW OF SESSION #6 \ : • • • 10 mAmrtes 

/♦ Summarize what will be covered in the workshop's last 



session. 



Ask each participant to bring in copies (enough for the 
group) of 4 a flyer outlining the terms of a loan plan 
available from her local lending institution (credit union, 
bank, finance company). 
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SESSION #6: MANAGING CREDIT 
Leader's Guide 



The final session of MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN focuses on a money manager's 
fourth Resource: credit. The session begins with participants 1 defining 
credit, discussing i^advantages and disadvantages, and. considering some of 
the sound and unsound reasons for its use. Types of credit arrangements are 
then discussed as well as credit costs, the advantages of shopping for fi- 
nancing, and traditional loan sources. An examination of the criteria 
creditors use in .determining credit worthiness, reasons credit applications 
may and may not be turned down, and a review of credit management guidelines 
complete the session. 



Support ing ' Materials 

• blackboard, chalk, and eraser, OR newsprint, tape, marking crayon 

• To be distributed during the session (one for each participant) 

-Borrowing and Buying on Credit: Yes or No ?, Fact sheet #6 . 1 
-A Comparison , Worksheet #6,2 

-If You Use Open-End Credit, You Should Know , Factsheet #6.3 
-Shopping for a Loan , Factsheet -#6*4 

-If You 1 re Denied Credit , Factsheet #6.5 > 
-Basic Do's and Don'ts of Credit * Factsheet #6.6 
-When In Over Your Head , _ Factsheet #6.7 

-Booklets from two or more banjcs describing the terms they offer 
for the samf type of special-purpose loan (e.g. auto, home mortgage^ 
home improvement.) 



Components % 0 Length 

A. WELCOME 5 mlnut 

• Welcome participants to this concluding session of MONEY 

MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN and briefly summarize today's activities. 



• -\ 
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CREDIT: WHAT IS IT ? * 5 minutes 

This segment seeks to deepen participants 1 awareness of credit's 
dual nature and the differences between open-end and closed-end 
credit arrangements. 
Activities 

i * 1 

<# Ask participants to define credit in their own words. 

Summarize their responses, highlighting the 'point that ' 
in essence, credit is simply a method of borrowing money. 

• Elicit participants 1 ideas about the advantages and the 
disadvantages of using crlfeit. 

z • Distribute Factsheet #6.1, Borrowing and Buying on Credit : 
Yes or No ? and discuss each situation listed, or if 
appropriate, concentrate on those in which borrowing \ 
would be unwise. 

• Explain the difference between open-end (or revolving) 
credit and closed-end credit.- - 

• Discuss the distinguishing features of such open-end 
credit arrangements as personal charge accounts at 
local stores, single-purpose credit cards, store charge 
accounts (3Q-day and revolving), multi-purpose credit 
cards), and line-of-credit or oyerdraft checking account 
privileges. 

• Restate the essential difference between open-end and 
closed-end credit arrangements (e.g., installment plans 
and loans) . -* 

• Discuss the terms a consumer typically is asked to abide 
by under an installment plan agreement. 

• Describe and discuss the five most^ common types of loans — 
bank credit card loans, passbook loans, life insurance loans, 
second mortgages (if a homeowner), ami unsecured personal 
loans — in terms of eligibility requirements, relative cost, 
amount that can be borrowed, and how they are obtained. 

• Distribute the special-purpose loan brochures and use to 
discuss the ways in which loan terms differ from bank to 
bank. ( 



THE ^OST OF CREDIT - 30 minutes 
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Purpose : to illustrate how qred it "changes are calculated and acquaint • 
participants with the terms FinahcV Charge and Annual (or Effective) 

Percentage Rate (APR) and haw they can be ~ubed to determine which 

\ 

financing arrangement; will be. least cbstly. 

Activities % » ' w 

\ ' * . • 

• Explain how the disclosure requirements mandated, by the Truth 
• • Intending Act enable consumers to compare credit costs from 

different sources^. 9 * % 

' v - • 0 s 

• Expla^ji the meaniftg qf'fcixe terms -Finance Charge and Annual 
(or Effective) Percentage Rate (A? R) . f 

• Distribute Factsheet #6*2, If You Use Open-End Credit, You 
Should Know. . > ; read aloud and discuss. 

G<* over the definitions of Finance Charge and Annual (or 
Effective Annual) Percentage Rate. Use as an example a 
$100, one^ear loan tip illustrate how the' Finance Charge ~* 
"and APR'afre c^lculajted (a) when the loan is paid in a lump 
sum at the ei\d of the year; and (b) when it is paid back in 
equal monthly payments. 

♦ 

• Distribute Worksheet #6*3, A Comparison ; read first two para- 
graphs, allow participants 'several minutes, to considerthe 
options, < then ask for opinions; turn- worksheet over and discuss 
the answers given on the back. n 

V 

• Distribute Factsheet #6.4, Shopping For a Loan ; read and discuss. 

♦ i 

• Describe how commercial bank's, thrift institutions, credit 
unions, finance companies, life insurance companies, pawn 
brokers, and loan sharks differ in terms of the types of 
loans offered, eligibility standards; interest rates, and . 
safety or protection. ' t 



ESTABLISHING A CREDIT RATING 20 minutei 

The Objective of this component is to outline the process by which 
credit ratings are determined and "Sow a credit history is built and 
maintained,. 

Activit ies . . 

^ ; 

Describe the role of credit bureaus and how to obtain, a copy . . 
and, if necessary, have changes made in your credit record. 
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• Discuss the factors — capacity, character, collateral — 
creditors consider in rating an applicant's credit- 
worthiness « 

• Distribute Factsheet #6.5, If You're Denied Credit ; read 
and discuss 

• Elicit suggestions from gr^up abaut what one might do to 
start building a good "credit History." Add other ideas 
if necessary to arrive at a minumum of six. 



MANAGING CREDIT :.\ , 15 minutes 

The aim here is to reinforce the workshop's theme that active 
management of resources, of which credit is one, is the key to 
acWeving control over the financial aspects of our live^. 
Activities 

• Distribute Factsheet #6.6, Basic Do's and Don'ts of Credit ; 
read -and -discuss each point. -- - . .. — 

t Distribute Factsheet #6.7, \ttien. In Over Your Head ; read 
and discuss. 



FAREWELL 




5 minutes 



• ^Summarize what participants have done during the course 

of the workshop and congratulate them on their accomplish- 
ments. 

• Describe your personal feelings about the workshop and 
working with this group of women 

• Conclude with a |ersonal goodbye. 
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APPENDIX E 



Participant Materials 
Developed by CASE/IRDOE 
for the 

MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN program 



MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 

A consumer-education program developed by 
the Center for Advanced Study In Education 
Graduate School and University Center 
City University of New York 



1 WORKSHOP SESSION OUTLINE) 



Session #1 WOMEK. AND MONEY 



• How women feel about money and why 

• What is money anyway? 

• What a money manager does and why 



Session #2 <MY PERSONAL MONEY MANAGEMENT PLAN 



\ 



determing our financial 



• Step One : What do I want? 

goals and priorities 

• Step Two : -What do. I have to wb^k with?^-- estimating 

our annual income 




Session #3 MONEY MANAGEMENT AND MATH 



• Step Three : Estimating our fixed and semifixed expenses 

• Practicing the kinds of arithmetic that makes managing 

our money easier 



Session #4 PUTTING THE PLAN TOGETHER AND MAKING IT WORK 

• Step Four : Estimating our discretionary (day-to-day) 

expenses 

\ • Step flive : Balancing our money management plan 
* J • Strategies for cutting expenses 

Session #5 '"CHECKING AND .SAVINGS PLANS 

• SKopping for'a checking account; "how-tos" of writing 
v # and endorsing checks and balancing a checkbook 

Shopping for a savings account 



Session #6 



MANAGING CREDIT 

• Credit: what .is it?" 

• Shopping for a loan 

• " Establishing and maintaining a credit rating 

• Do f Mand Dod*t of credit 



i 
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FEELING GOOD 

c 9 



At various times in our lives, each* of us has done things that made us 

* • * 

feel good about ourselves. This good feeling 'is sometimes related to a public 
success, such as winning an award or speaking in front of a group; sometimes 
to a private one, like finishing a *6ook. or fixing, a broken**lamp. 

In the two^boxes below, describe two things that you did "that made y<ju 
feel good about yourself. They can be*big or small', public or private; the . 
important thing is that they made you feel good. 'Thfnk back over your* ^entire 
life things you did that made you feel good when you were younger as well 
as more recent accomplishments. 



I FELT GOOD ABOUT MYSELF/WflEN 




m « 

about how oljd were you 



2. 


-\ * * 






, \ 


* 


* 


^ about how old were, you 





NOW, in box number 3 belov^^escribe something you did involving 
raoitfey that made you feel gopa about yourself. 




+ : 



QlASfc/ CRDOE, 1981 
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MONEY .MANAGEMENT FOR WG 
"There Has to be Another Way" 



BARTERING: What can I offer? What jjan I ask for? 

\ ♦ * • ! 

, ' Just as you exchange n^ney for products and servibes, you have other resources 

th<k you^can offer ^n return for things you want and nied. These other resources 
are skills and time. * , 

• # ' * % ' ' % f 

BARTERING refers to any trade <5f products or services that does not involve the 

~ direct tranfcferxof money. Whenever we "exchange favors^with other people we engage 

- in a form of bartering. J6r example, if you run an ertand for a friend and in 

return she babysits fo^you, you are involved in a bartering situations BARTERING, 

as 'a means for exchange Is a valuable alternative to money. / 



Everyone has certain ^skills .* Vou 
neighbor, on^the o 



may be handy with tools, butjnot know how 
•ther hand, may be a good seamstress, but 



to sew a h^nw Your neighbor, on^&h< 

unable to hang a picture^ t Without relying on money, the two of you* could com& 
together an<Utrade skills. . In ^dcktion^to special skills, we can exchange our time 
for things or services we want. For\exaWple, if we decide to walk to" a store instead* 
of taking a bus or subway, we, elfcp^han^e our time to save money. * ' 

% What skills or time could you offervto a friend, neighbor, relative, or even 
to a stranger in exchange for sptoethiiiVyou wantr.in return? fois exercise can help 
you develop a bartering system. On the next page is a li&t of items which .could 
be exchanged. Read through tfhe J.ist and in the blank, spaces ado 1 <other services you 
might be able to provide. In 'the first column ( ff What can^phf f er?") *on the bottop 
» of page 2, write in the services you* can ,offer. Next,^in the v .second column. -("What 
do I wait??"), list the services you might want in return. Now, what^rvice in 
col^an 1 could you exchange- for a servioe in column 2? Draw a line between an 
item ytfu can offer and any one thing you vant. t * 

You're^ not finished yet . Notice the esbstale we wrote in: we will offer to sew 
hems for a friend in return for having her colSt- our hair. But an important part 
of bartering is to figure out what would be a faiy trade : how many hems is a hair 
coloring worth? This is a personal decision and depends^on ti<jw much something « 
worth to you! ^You might agtee with the example that one hair coloring 'is woxfh three < 
skirt hems. Write that in the column-trailed "Exchange Rate". Figure out similar 
"exchange rates 1 * Affair trades)* fox each set of services you want to exchange. 

. * 

It might be fun to work on this exercise with ,frie£dS and form your own BARTERING 
CdJB as the other groups have done, > . * „ 
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SAMPLE ITEMS YOU CAN BARTER^ 



BARTERING/fcage 2 



B#bys£t 
Shop 

Do errands v , 
'Repair appliances 
Decorate^ 

Cut or style hal-r^ 



Cook 

Do housework 
Sew 

Provide a ride 
(if you have a 
car) 

Manicure 



.Bake 

; 

Repair furniture 
Do darp entry , 
House sit 
Type . 
Tuttfr a child 



Wa^Lk a dog 
Care for animals 
Care for plants 
Paint 

Teach a language 



4 * 



BARTERING 



WHAT CAU "I OFFER? 



WHAT DO I WAilT? 



EXCHANGE RATO 



Babysitter 
Hair color 



3 skirt hems ■ 1 hair color 



® CASE/IRDOE, >98l' 



0 

ERJC 
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\ MONEY- MANAGEMENT Fg^/^MEN 
' .f j * "There Has to be. Another Way" 

» 

WHAT A MONEY MANAGER DOES 

There are people who make, a ligin* managing other people's money. These ace 
the professional money managers. Jet each of us in our^own way manages money— 
ofeet * ' 1 



s 
we 
we 



.fee times without ,full y/ re|^zing it, and sometimes without liking ±tf. ^Everytime 
s Aake a decision -t#at .involves 'spending or not spending, buying or 'not buying, 
are managing^o^r money. \he professional has the benefit of special training 
in various methods^ thinking about and handling money. Few of us may intend to" - 
'»becpme prof essional, 'money managers, but each of us can borrow' some of the 
professionaK^ricks of the trade that* will hej^g/ul. matfage-our" own money more 
easily and witYmcjre profitable results. > Managing money is important because^ it 
enabies us to use W money with less waste, to buy -more' 8 £ the "things we really want 
and to make our moneyogrow! ' ' • • 

/ ■ ' V< •* ' ' • / • 

i Below are s^me^hi* g? ' : a money manager does. Don't worry if at tjb.is moment 

prescription doesnVt quite fit,you. That's what this program is all abou-— 
these ai?e the thi-ngS^/e will be working toward together. 

• A MONEY MANAGER UNmSTA^DS HER VALUES AND" GOALS: 

~~ " £ a ~ 

What are my values? Are material possessions (such' as clothes, furniture, 
or stereo equipment) ift|ortrant to^me? Do I care whether I will be able 
to 1'ive comfortably when, I fetireT' Do I like the feeling o^'not owing 
^anyone money? Do*I enjoy entertainment— movies, going out to dinner? Is * 
gth^atibn important: to me?. What things are most important? Least important? 

What are my goals? Do I.want to spend my money now on things I enjoy? 
Do I Want to save up for a big purchase—a new television set or an 
airconditidner? Do I want^to mafce^sure my family is secure and get life 
insurance, medical insurance, and homeowners insurance before anything 
else? Do I want to sava'for my children's college expenses? Am I aware 
, when my goals conflict? , $ r 

A MONEY MANAGER KNOWS HOW TO PLAN FOR .WHAT SHE WAtfTS: V * 

*. ? ' — 

Do I know how to Save a portion of each paycheck? ' Do I know how long it 

will take me to save $100? The amount I need to accomplish one, of my goals? 

Do I. know which kind of savings account yields the most interest and still 

allows me to withdraw .money wheji I need it? Can' I make new plans as my' 

life situation changes? ^ * « 
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WHAT A MONEY MANAGER DOES/page 2 



A MONEY MANAGER KNOWS WHAT HER CHOICES ARE: 

Do I know how to comparison shop? Do I know where to find information 
about the pros and cons "of different types of television sets? Do I 
know whether the sweater I saw in the store in ray neighborhood is 
available at another store for less money? Do*'I know the difference 
between brand name products and no-name products? Am I aware that I 
sometimes choose' a more expensive item just because I want to? 

♦ A MONEY MANAGER KNOWS HOW TO KEEP TRACK OF HER MONEY v 

' What is my total family income? Do I khow how much each member of my 
'family contributes to' the household, taking into account part-time and 
moonlighting ^jobs, and allowing for taxes? Do' I remember to include 
income from other sources, such^ as interest on my savings account or 
Christma^/Chanuka Club? "Should* I count the rent I *ge*t for the small 
room on the top floor? *- 

What are my expenses? How mucl^^ney do I pay out regularly each month 
for rent? food? utilities? Do I know how much I=-*usually spendx^a 
year on entertainment? transportation? * clothing? Is my child's 
allowance an expense? What about the finance changes I pay on my credit 
card balance? Can I account forvhow \ spend ray money on each montli? Do 
I know what choices I have when it comes time to buy^ something — and how 
to decide among them? 



Do I know what I can 



cannot Afford? Do I have mo 



to buy a new 

make sense for me to try to save ujNy^buy a car 

er 
I 



dining table? Does 

by the end of this yeaf? Rigtft no*, do I have money to buy a 
coat. on sale? Can I tafote a vacation this summer? 




In sthe upcoming sessions we wT ll fr» dealing with 'each of these topics and r 
'questions: trying to find answers which best fit our own individual situations. 
By the end of ttie last session, fdxx should be w^ll o\i youi^way to being able to 
say "Yes, I'm a money manager." 



? : ' — : 

"Money is meant -to sef you free, not to entrap you in a vicious circle 

'of earning £nd spending. * It is meant to &ive jou'the means to help 

yourself: tfnd to help others" ' 

* 

« 



X 



r 



Eliot Janeway 
Musings on Hon 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN "\ 
■ "There Has to be Another Way" 

CONSUMER CHOICES; EXPLORING OPTIONS 

35 ' ■ 



Anyone who buys goods or services is a consumer. As consumers, we often have more choices available to 
us than we think we dd. The cost of a product or service may be very different depending on how it is 
packaged and where an£ when it is. bought. Once we decide 1 to buy a particular item, it makes sense to find 
out about the different ways it can be purchased. , . / 

Tfoee consumer items are listed on the next page: a service (telephone), a> product (a book), and 'a food 

dJSJS^S v^l We !* V< \ done is u t0 show how the same tyP e °f "em can be bought in different ways f or ' 
dlffe^ent^rices- For ^example, .look at the options we have available if we want to read a p articular book 
(column 1). First, w» cah choose between borrowing the book from the library (which would cost us nothing) 
and buying .our own copy. If we decide to buy the book,, we can choose between buying a hardcover copy or a • - 
P°P erft f ck c °Py fc> r less than the P rice « the hardcover) . Then we still have another option. D id you 
know that often the same book sells for a very' different price at a regular bookstore and at a discount 
bookstore? Or' a good used copy at an even lower, price at a used-book bookstore? 

in deciding among these options, however, price may not be the only factor to consider: Chere are 
if??" 0 ; i t choosing any ofle option over another. For example, the hardcover version of a book 

7?l rLwST (i J 3 iHS§**S>. nicer » and.be 'easier to read (because of it's larger print) than 

its paperback version. In making our choice, we can decide whether these^qualities are more important to us 
than the amount of money we would save by buying the book in paperback. The point is that if you don't' know 
what your choices are.vyou may spend more than you need to. , You might buy the book at Doubleday's in hard- 
prjS of$4 98 that Week the very same hardcover book wasvavailable at Barnes & Noble for a special 

„2?^ a hn^ er <, eX ^ le l0 u\ at C ° lmSa 2 > Which 3h0WS the °P tions mailable for telephone service. You could ' 
save $3.00 to $4.0.0 a month by using a standard model phone (with a dial) instead of the m«*re costly trimline, 
princess or touch tone jnodels A And, are you aware of the dif f eren<,service plans available?, Is there a plan 
that will meet your needs as well as the plan you have now— and cost you less each month?' 

<♦..-*• ( . • 

,«i.U) e r T alternat 1 i y e f when it /comes to buying everyday 'food items like mayonnaise. Take a look at 

column 3. You can buy a well-know brand name (Hellman's), a store brand (like Sloan's Krasdale) , or a no-name 
brand (sometimes called "no frills") mayonnaise. Compare the difference in price for the identical 32 oz. iar. 
■This example also shbws something else about choices: if you do some arithmetic, you wilt see that even witnin * 
the same brand family, there .can be a* difference in cost per ounce, depending on the size you buy. 

J£f e are Just three examples of the many, many consumer goods and services that differ in cost depending on 

^SiS-iffs^^^ when they are purchased - *** of what you ? ight — if ^ 
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(1) BOOK: Everfon«»s *ftmey Book , Jane* 
Bryant Quito; .NY: Delacort egress, 
/ 1979 '<papett>aci4 1980) 



OPTIONS: p \ 
BORROW 

$00.00 „ library or friend 

buy' 

New Hardcover (1979) 

$14,95 regular bookstore 
$4*98 . . discount bookstore ' 
« (special sale at Barnes 

& Noble sale annexes) 

Hey Paperback (1980) 

$ 8.95 regular bookstore 
. . ? 7.49 . . Barnes & Noble sale 
f. annexes 

Ifeed Hardcover or Paperback 

4 $ ? . . second-hand bookstores 

(Strand Books did not 
; have a used copy of this 

book THIS WEEK, but it 
may show up in the future) 

$ ? • thrift shops, garage 
sale&, etc. 
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CONSUMER CHOICES page 2 



(2) SERVICE: Telephone servicfe plans and 
« phone models 

£± / 

■ ■ - 

OPTIONS • 

SERVICE PLANS (Monthly charges)* 

t Bagic Budget $2.15 

' PLUS a charge for each fiiUlUQJJU 
local call as follows: 

* Day rate 9c 

Night rate 6c 

Late night, weekends, • • 

and holidays t. .3c 

[This plan is best for those who do not 
sake many local calls.] 

*Tiaed Message Rat e $4.91 

PLUS (if you go over the built-in 
call allowance of $4 per Month) 
a chargtt for all outgoing local v 
calls at the same rates as above, 
AND AN ADDITIONAL lc-per-ainute 
charge when your call runs longer 
, than 5 minutes. (This plan is 

best for people who usually speak, 
less than five minutes per call.) 

•U ntimed Message Rate $5. 94 

PLUS (if you go over the built-in 
$4 local vusnge allowance) a charge 
for all outgoing local calls at the 
rates given above, but no additional 
charge no matter how long you talk. 

[This plan Is best for those whose calls 
usually run for more than 5, minutes.) 

*fn^ddition to these monthly "service" 
charges, your phone bill also include* 
a pier-month charge for your telephone,^ - - 
(se<» Telephone Models belov) 'amf-if vTro 
charge that ' varies depending on where, 
you live ($1.63 in Manhattan). 



! 



T ELEPHONE MODELS (monthly chnruc*) 
Standard Rotary.... $1.77 
Princess. • •».•••„•..• $4. 70 
Tr inline $S.67 

Pius an additional $1,10 per mmti h 
charge, for each model with t"u"li Imii* 
No rlwrRe "for color. 



} 



(3) FOOD: Mayonnaise 



0PTIONS: - 

V 

i / 

32 ounce jar ' - 

$1.99 Bellman* s (brand name) 
$1.59 Sloan 1 s "Krasdale" 

{house brand) > 
$1.19 . . No-name (generic) brand 

Price per ounce- by Brand Name and ' 
Jar Sige > 

Hellman f s 

32 oz. jar 6.2c oz. 

8 oz. jar 8.6c 02. 

Sloan f s (Kraadale) house brand 

32\oz. jar % . . .5.0c oz. 

8 oz. jar 7.4c oz. 

No-name brand 

32 oz. jar 3.7c oz. 

8 02. jar not available 



s 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 



THE LOTTERY 



Imagine you have just received this official telegram: 



luestern union 



Telegram 



CONGRATULATIONS I 
YOU HAVE JUST WON- $10, 000 IN THE NEW YORK STATE LOTTERY, 



What would you do with this money?' Usa the rest of this page to 
describe how you Would u ? e your winnings. Feel free to writ* out a shop- 
ping list, jot down notes, draw pictures, etc. 

r i \ 

Bring this worksheet with you to Session #2. - It won't be collected 
but you will need it for the discussioS^. • . ' 



i 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT tOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way 11 

4 * 

* MY FINANCIAL GOALS 



♦ Twisted, below are some of the financial goals that many people share — things 
.they work and save for. Not everyone has the same goals, and we wouldn't expect 
them to, for goals are very personal.. There are no "right 11 or "wrong 11 * financial 
goals, only goals that are personally important to you / Another thing about 
goals is that everyone seems to have several. This exercise should help you ^ 
better understand what your financial goals are . 

First: read through the list quickly to see if all the things that are 
important to you are included. If they are not, add them in the blank spaces at 
the bottom. - 



Second: Read througli^the list again, item by item, and- decide just how 



important each item is Lo you right now* 
if it is NOT Kl_ ALL IMPORTANT 
if it is SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT 
if it is VERY, IMPORTANT to 



o'you. , . ,put a check in column 1 

So you put a check in column 2 

>u put a check in column 3 



Thirds Look at the goals you checked as "Very Important" and circle -the 
three you consider most important of all. 



40 

Some* financial goals 


(1) NOT AT *ALL 
^IMPORTANT / 


(2) SOMEWHAT 
"IMPORTANT 


(3) VERY 
IMPORTANT- 


to have more money in the bank 








to take .a vacation each year* 




H — 




to have dinner out more 


often 








to not be in debt 








to buy stereo system (or something 
similar— a T.vJ 








to fco to the movies more often 




— t 




to own a new car. 








to send my children to college 








to invest in^schooling or job 
training for myself 








to have health insurance 








to own a home of mv own 








to eo to hairdresser reaularlv 








to join, be a member in 
social club, etc,..* 


a "Y" 








to buy a new coat 








to buy more new clothing 








to move into a large* apartment 








tq take* lessons (music, 


art, dance) 








to redecorate mv home 








to have more raonev to invest; ^ 


























H ^ 




-^—^ — 




- — — — 
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DILEMMA/pag| 2 

THE DALEY 1 S DILEMMA: An Analysis 

The Daleys are In a situation that families typically face when 

making a financial decision. Each family member has somewhat different 

values and goals that jieed to be discussed before the family begins to 

v « 

explore their options and decide which choice will work out best for the 
family as a whole. 

The Daleys have a number of alternatives from which to choose and a 
number of different ,ways of arriving at a decision about how to use the 
$800. Even in decision-making situations involving a limited amount of 
money, there are usually several options — some of which come to mind easily, 
others that become apparent only after some thought. 

Several strategies the Daleys might use to arrive, at a decison areV 
given below. Each strategy will result in a different use of their money 
• and different consequences for dach family member. 

» \ 
Read each decision strategy and, in the space provided under each, 

describe how the Daleys might spend the $800 if they used -that particular 

method and what the results (consequences) would b$. 'Note that each* ip?.thod 

involves some kind of compromise. We have provided an example for the first 

dec ision strategy . 

DECISION STRATEGIES 

!• CHANGE THE TUNE : Instead of each person Insisting on their original 
plan, they come up with a aew proposal that will accommodate everyone. 

Example: ,Mr. and Mrs. Daley decide not to take an extended vacation, 

but instead to go on several one-day family trips and to take - 
tnree long-weekend trips alone so they can relax together. * 
This would leave enough money to at least start repairs on "the 
roo£. They also decide to shop for Wendy's winter jacket now 
(since it's off-season there should be, some good sales), and to 
pay pafct of the cost- of a new bike ^f Wendy gets a summer" job 
and contributes to it, and if she'll babysit her brother on 
those weelcends her .parents are on vacation.' 

Consequences : Each family member gets some of what they want. Repairs 
will be started. Steve will go on vacation with his parents 
and have them around most of the summer. Mr. and Mrs. Daley' 
Mil have a few days of relaxation alone. We n dy may get her 
bicycle,* but she will have to get a summer job and give up 
thr^e weekends to babysit. She will also get a winter jacket, . 
although the variety may be limited at summer sales. 

E-12 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT * FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 



THE DALEY S' DILEMMA 



;vlt f 3 a beautiful, warm spring evening in early May. The Daley family 
M ('Mr. //liul, Mrs. Daley, their 9-year old son Steve, their 14-year-old daughter 

Wendy~and their dpg, Sandy) are sitting around the table finishing dinner. 
% tor. Daley mentions that by July the family will have about $800 in their 
savings account. He says that he wouf? realLy like to use the money for 
a vacation — a week^or soj^jj relax at »a resort alone with his^wife. Mrs, 
Daley agrees that* a vacation would be rPicfe (the^ haven't taken one together 
* in years), but she feels the money should be used to repair the leaky roof 
on the 4 ,r 'louse which has been getting worse every year. Mrs. Daley points 
out that the savings aren't enough for both the repair* work and »a vacation. 
She also says that a resort is way beyond their means. Mr. Dalfey, on the 
— ot-her, hand, argues that according- to the ads he's seen din magazines, $806 - 
would surely buy a "no frills" vacation at a resott. 

* Wendy, the 14-year-old, interrupts to say that if she's going to be in 
the city this summer she will need a new bike. Steve, .her brother, insists 
that if his parentsgo away on vacation, he wants to .go with them. At this 
point, Mrs. Daley reminds Wendy that she needs a new winter jacket; a new 
jjike now would be an unnecessary luxury* * 



Obviously, each Daley family member has a different £oal. Mr. Daley 
wants a vacation, Mrs. Daley would like a vacation also/ 'but recognizes 
that the roof should be repaired. The daughter wants a new bike, while 
hex^ mother says she needs a new* winter jacket. ^ And .some plans have to $e"~ 
made to take care pf Steve *if his parents go away alone for a week or two. 



93 
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TAKE TURNS: < In this" option, ^some members of the family get^what they 
want now^ by, agreeing to allow the .others, to have first choice the next 
time money is available. m * " 

Example; _ A - r r . 



sequences: 




GIVE IN: Some family members simply give in to the wishes of others . 



Example: 



Consequences: 



E-14 
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^ ' DILEMMA/ page 4 



JET PRIORITIES : . In this instance, the family decides that some members 
wishes are really the most important at this time. ' (Note that this ' 
option involves making judgments about other people's values.) 
Example ? " 



Consequences: 



WIN THEM OVER: To use this option, one or more members of the Daley' 
family will need to argue convincingly enough # to win others over to 
thgir way of thinking.' ' • \ # . 

Example: . * ' 



Cons" 



equences : 



95 •. . 
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DILEMMA/page 5 



x tRADE-QFF: In this deci^siop^aking option, ^some family members, agree 
\to the others 1 demands in Y^turn forborne other form of compensation. 



Example: 



Consequences: 




v DILEMMA/page 6 

MY FAMILY'S DILEMMA s 



Nov and then every family finds itself in a ^Daleys f Dilemma 11 
situation. Even a one-person "family 11 has to work out a compromise be- 
tween conflicting goals (in this case their own) in reaching a decision 
about how mbney is to be^spent. 

1 Taice a financial decision your family is facing now and write it clown 
in the .space below s Then, think the problem through systematically/ 
considering all of the options suggested below and figuring out what £he 
outcome is likely to be in each case f . You may come up with some workable 
solutions that you hadn't thought of yet/ v 

MY DILEMMA: (State your em as clearly as possible.) 



MY OPTIONS 

(1) CHANGE THE TUNE: 



* (2) TAJCE TURNS: 



(3) GitTE IN: 




\ 

(A) SET PRIORITIES: * 4 



'M 



(5) WIN THEM OVER: 



(6) TRADE-OFF: 



• • • ) 
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- MONEY MANAGEMENT. FOR WOMEN 
v ' "There Has to be Another Way" 

' • r ' 

ESTIMATING ' ANNUAL , FAMILY INCOME 

Your annual family income is the total amount of money your family takes in each year. Family 
income may come from a number of differen* sources. Some people, for example, may work for companies 
that give employee^ bonuses; others may rent out a room in their home; still others may receive child 
support, AFDC or alimony payments. Income also, tends to arrive at different times - regularly or irregu- 
1-arly - depending on the source. Part of your family ' s .income may come in on a regular weekly basis (like/a 
salary paycheck)., another part on a" monthly basis (say, child support payments), still, another part 
only quarterly (like interest on a savings account), and yet another part just once\a year (like a 
» ' company bonus or a cash birthday gift). 

, nn ? e Cl ^L° n the foll °^ rln 8 page will help you estimate the 'total amount of income your family 
will have to-work with this year. It includes a list of possible income sources and a column for 
each of four different payment schedules— WEEKLY, MONTHLY, QUARTERLY, ANNUALLY. Not all of these 
sources may apply to you, just use tha ones that do. If you receive income^ from a source not already 
m listed, add it at the bottom. . ' 



oo , ^o down the list of sources and for each source that applies to you, write the dollar amount you 

•expect to receive in the appropriate column. If money comes from a source weekly , enter the dollar 
. amount you expect to receive eaqh week in Column 1 (WEEKLY), multiply that. amount by 52 (the number of 
weeks in a year) and write the answer in Column 5 (12-MONTH TOTAL) . If you receive money from a so urce 
once a month, enter* the amount you receive each month in Column 2 (MONTHLY), multiply that amount by 12 
(the number of months in a year), and write the answer in Column 5. For income^you receive q uarterly 
use Column 3 and^ multiply the amount you expect 'to receive each quarter by 4 (the number of quarters • 
in a year), and again, write your answer in Column- 5. , For a source that provid es income only once a 
jvear or in irregular dribs and drabs throughout the year, enter the total dollar amount you expect to 
V receive from this source this year in Column "4 (ANNUALLY), multiply by 1 '(remember what happens when' 
. ^ any number is multiplied by 1?)-, and enter your answer in Column 5 as usual. 

«n^D«o.Sl™ a8e !' >Where - Seu -- ar ?-.- n0t SUre ° f the exact am0unt y° u can e * pect totreceive from a source, 
UNDERESTIMATE that way you won't be caught shbrt. at the end of .the year, or if it turns out that you * 
receive more than you originally estimated you could, finish the, year' with a surprise surplus. „ 

1981 r iS t0 3dd . d0Wn C n 1Umn 5 * T > 6 final t0tal ^P^eriTs a goctf workable' estimate^ y0U r 

lyei Annual Family Income— the total amount of money your family will have to work 'with in 1981 (Ycm 
may also want to divide this annual total by 12 to see the average amount of money you' 11 be dealing 
with each month.)" > . . 6 
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INCOME/ page 2 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL INCOME - 1981 • . 



- 


r 


Usually comes in 






§OURCE 
OF 


(i) 

WEEKLY x 52 
(once a week) 


(2) 

MONTHLY X 12' 
(once a month) 


(3) 

QUARTERLY x 4 
(once every 3 mos . ) 


(4) 

ANNUALLY X 1 
(once a year) 


(5) 
12 -MONTH 

TOTAL 


My take •home Salary \ 
. (after deductions) V 












Alee-home Salaries of 
- ottier family members / v 








■ 




/ 

Alimony 




- 








Child-support 
payments 












Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children XAFDC) 






w 




i 


Unemployment . 
compensation 












Moonlighting jobs 


• 










Company bonus 






J ; ■ 




/ 


' Rent paTfl to me ^ 




• 






i 


Cash gifts* 




% 






/ 

•TV. 


Interest on savings 
o» investments 


* 








ft 


Amount repaid to me 
hy others 


• 








t 






S. 










1 — 










\ 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 

IMPORTANT FAMILY DOCUMENTS ' AND FINANCIAL RECORDS 

* * » 
. Financial affairs always seem t<r involve pieces of paper: records of 
what you bought and sold, promises to pay., proofs of payment, and identi- 
fying documents, among others, Some records^you need fairly o'fteii, others 
less gf recently, and some only rarely. But no matter how dften they are 
* usjid, when you need them you shoujd be able. to, put your hands on the cor- 
rect document or financial record right away. 
. The following is a list of some important family records and documents 
. you should have, and a very brief example of why : each is important'.- Go 
through the list to see which of these you already own and which you will 
teed to get. You may then wish to store these papers as suggested. 



' ^ems to be Kept in' a f ireproof Strongbox or Safe Deposit Box 

Birth Certificates - to prove who. you are and when and where you were born. 
. A birth certificate is heeded £0 register - ^ child in a public school: 
to apply for a driver's license, marriage license, etc. 

Citiz'enship Papers - to' document" citizenship. Required 1 when registering ' 
to vote, applying for a U.S^ Passport, etc' - 

' ■ ^"^Vf ^ flc f es ~ t0 P rove that you were married to whom* 'and when,- 

Needed when drawing up a will, taking out insurance policies, applying 
, m for separation, and divorce, etc. ' s " 

< * 

Adoption Papers - like birth certificates, to document who you are and 
what your legal status is. • _ 

Divorce Decrees - to prove that you- were divorced r.froim -whom and when. 

Needed to apply for a license in case of -remarriage, to protect you «' 
from, liability for an ex-spouse's debts, etc." 

Insurance Policies documents ^from your insurance company to prove amount 
• / of policy, coverage,^ bene'ficiary(s). »'„ ' 

Separation Papers - to prove legal separation.'- Needed to -document finan- 
cial and other agreements .(such as visifing rights for children), etc.- 

Wills - these dictate what' yoU want done with' your property and/or possessions, 
, and who is to take care of your minor children in case of your death. 

Dea th Certificates - to prove death. These 'are needed for tax purposes, 
e<nt ownership, for • collecting insurance, for social security bene- 
, fits,, probating wills, <2tc. ' * 



DOCUM^NTS/page 2 



Deeds ,- tor prove ownership of property. These are needed for sale of 
property or in case of death. % 

Titles to'-homes - to prove ownership of home, by whom, and under what con- 
ditions. These are required for selling-your property, renegotiating 
a mortgage, etc. 

Veteran's Papers - to prove- length of time in armed services, kind of 

discharge, and date of discharge. These are used in claiming veteran '-s 
benefits and obtaining other, services for which veterans are eligible. 

' - Y 

Bonds and stock certificates - to prove ownership of securities. These 
are need d in the sale of securities and in case of disputes about 
•dividend payments, etc. 

Important Concr. cis - constitute written proofs of agreement between you 
and other patxies^ — 

Hojdlehold Inventory - a record of exactly what you have and what it w&s 
worth. The^c are needed for insurance' purposes in case of fire or 
theft. ' 

* 

Items to be Kept in an "Active File" in Your H^m e 
* t • . . 
Tax Receipts - receipts of . taxejs paid. These, are needed for reporting 
to IRS. * - 

Unpaid Bills - Notices of money you owe from' utility companies, department 
stores, apartment managers, etc. These ate to- remind you to pay them. 

Paid Bill Receipts - receipts for What your have paid. Receipts for major 
purchases should be attached to your household inventory,, to show . / 
* insurance company in case of loss. Keep other receipts for a short 
time in case you might want to return tie item. 

Current Bank Statements - A monthly record* of your banking activities .(checks 
paid, bank fees, interest accrued, etc.) sent to you by your bank. • 
Keep them for referral, in case of bai\k error -kja£J£ur own* error. 

Current Cancelled Checks - checks you wrote that have* cleared your bank 
and are enclosed with your monthly statement. Keep these tO A prove 
payment in case of question. Some checks (si&h as those for medical 
expenses) constitute important proof in claiming income tax deductions, 
tf 

Copies of Federal and State Income Tax Returns that are sent^to the IRS 
when you file your income taxes. Keep copies at least six years lo 
substantiate what you reported to IRS. 

Indome* Tax Working Papers - records of your calculations for determining 
^your income taxes. Keep with returns to show how you arrived "«at 
reported figures, if there is a question. 
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DOCUMENTS/page 3 



Employment Re^rds - records of proof of employment, termination notices, 
- % fringe benefits information, letters of recommendation, resumes. 
These will help in job hunting, filing income taxes*, etc. 

Health B enefit Information - records' of your health insurance, your costs 
and reimbursements. May be needed 'for income tax purposes. > 

Credit Card Information - your monthly credit card billj/f contracts, credit 
card numbers, etc. These are .necessary to settle disputes over bills, 
or to report a lost or stolen card. . 



Family .He alth Records - especially important in case of new doctor or 
clinic, to give needed and accurate information. 

Appliance Manuals and Warranties - manuals should be kept to show how to 

• . operate appliances; warranties should be kept until expiration date 

in case of possible necessary repairs.. 

Receipts* of Items Bought Under Warranty - proof of purchase. These may .be 
, . required fox obtaining refunds, repairs on defective purchases. 
« • 
Education Information - high school and college diplomas, grade transcripts, 
Thes^e are needed for applications for further education; often needed 
For "job applications.' »* 

Inventory of What^s in Your Safe Deposit Box - a list of items may help 
■ 9 your executor or guardian in case of your death or disability'. 

LQ3n Statements - a statement from your lending institution stating amount 
▼ an4 conditions of a loan. These are needed for paying off a loan, 

* 6 changing conditions, etc. 



9 • - ♦ 



Loan Payment B&oks - Necessary to ke^p track of how much you have' paid and 
how muct* you still owe. 

Receipts of Expensive Items Not Yet Paid For - to show ownership, date and 
conditions of payment. 

Passport^- a book showing vour citizenship, travel recor^. It is needed 
for* travel outside U.^S.-; also good for identification. • . S\ 

Social Security Card - a card showing your Social Security number. This 
number is needed for employment , on your, income tax form, and to 
.claim Social Security benefits am^ng ottfer things. « 

*4 »• 

Burial Instructions .- a legal document, to be used by your family an^/or^ ' 
executor after your death Co follow your* wishes . ^ 
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DOCUMENTS/ page 4 



Items That Can be\Kept j.n Dead -Storage . 



"Active •File 1 ' papers more than 3 years old, can be stored in a less 
convenient place. But don T t throw them away . They may be needed, for 
example, when you sell a house, to save your estate money after your death, 
or to support your case if your tax return is* audited. * , % 
Exceptions ; Passport (should be kept in your Active File until expiration 
date, usually 5 years, to remind you to renew it) 

A? 

. Always kept in the Active File 

Burial Instructions 



> to remin 

1 * 

\ ♦ . Aiwa 



Items to be Discarded 



Salary Statements (after checking your W-2 form) 
Cancelled Checks for cash or non-tax-deductible expenses 
Expired Warranties <* 
Expired Licenses 

Expired Coupons , Lottery Tipke^s, etc. "~ 
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\ 'tyher^.J&s "to be Andther $jjty n 



fe-^^A' S EStlHATING FIXED AND SgfalfeEgPENSES (Including Sggiogsft " ? 

#1^> 4 • V e:,?6 ^.^^ ^? y% <*? com ®>J b«t -wLt about money going out- V 

tlxae Urge categories: fixed,* 

fl'I^^ - * *'• 

K^^JC-J?*^ ' f°f SEm M? te " d , N^ses -are' th^'e ' t&t must, be padd.-~and moi often- paid 
fe^i'^ 6 frequently payments are made varies depending on what is 

EvC^ 1 ^^ f0r ' * 6 ^ f6r t^ephone service, for Sample,' M due once a month, 
||^;-^wMle;djild day care service "may be payable d^y^Ammmt^ depending-o) 
jfel*'rl^ P 3 ^^" arrangement. Since this is the case, , the on the following 

Kf> - me baVe '^ e sarae l ™^> MOffiBli, QUARTERLY, and^UAL columns, we used when ) 
"'estimating annual j&a.eome. : ' : 



' , . ...ife* - wti ^ e ' th ? amount of tbit average weekly 

^/ff^ ^Column 'I (WEEKLY) and multiply tha ; t figure "by 52 to'f}ad the lZ-MONTH* 
ftVv 'similarly, the dollar 'amount of average monthly, .quarterly, and once-a-year. 
J&ir^^^' ° r "^an-d; are^XUpliei by' the appropriat^u^er's,': 

•' .'•" • *' *•'• ''• 

V ojOK atkwdj&gto ',best, .astiinates., what the total, amount, is that' 

K'j ' f ^ Cand semif ixed) expenses this year, add up Column 5. ' - • 

»f^'-.;'->: : > ; *r*'. 0 v ' '* j\p /■_,;. .-»< •;. ' 

pi^'.;.;; > '\ S ^°? f ^"*agln, read through the expense categories iisted -oa-the charts .'. „ - 
$S-/ K- ^ d M^y.°. £ currently fixed or 'semi-fixed" expenses, are not JA 

C'^ .^'^^.^l^f: °$ the' appropriate chart. . ' 



s, are not liste'd, add^' 



X'; ; ? ^OR^VK6ffr In estimating aftnual.incdme ^ undere stimated when. we were. " 
^^U^'^K-^} 6 ^ 1 . ^itaating expenses^' the rule of" thumb is .to slightly' 

f whenfever y° n 'sure wbit J^ne exact cost may be. The purpose g 

^'OfS^-^fe? prwi^t "u^p|eas?at. sutp^lsieff'; at' tjia_ gnd of .the year and to . 

: y lth 4 ^t**. .even a of .the game... 



'-•'::*.- ''ihJ .*- , ' ^ :"• A.' ". * <>.' 
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,>».. 


(l >. 
(once ri week) 


ftONWLY x i2, 
(once a «orith) 


/once evjry 3 war.) 

, . , 


ANNUALLY x 1 
(oiipc n ye/ir) 


(5) 
12 T H<)(f]ll 
„ TOTAL 


, *'■>■ />■ * • * 


* 




« 







* 


4$ 1 — -~-t ; — - — ^ — 












iokfi paymekts * < ^ 






i 9 


» 


- - - 


— i-Ss— — — 






— f—l 

, ■ , ■- - ,„ , . , •- 


» 


. 


REGOlijl CHILD DaY CaRK . * • 




_ 

. — . 


- y '* 
*" f 





— - - - 


SCHOOLING (foVany hrally almber) 

V * ■ 




€ 




i^j — 




INSURANCE PREMIUMS 







J 






. rInt • ■ ' * 
















°/> 

o 





















TOTAL ESTIMATED FIXED EXPENSES TOR 1981 $ 



ESftMATED S^MI-Fi3QSb' EXPELS - i98i 



, EXP©ISE CATECOtt ^ , 


U) 

WP.Kia.Y X 52 
% (once a veeti) ( 


< ' (25 * \ 
HOHplLY x It, 
(once ^ wotifcft) 


' -4 

• .,(3) 
(QUARTERLY x A 
(once evety 3 nofc.) 


ANMUALtY x I 
dnco a year) 


(5) 
TOTA 


TJ5LEPII0ME*' . " ; ^* 


— 










UTltTTlES, (gas, electficjiy; ,vat*er^ 












t . WORK/SCHOOL COtifOTtN^ COSTS / f 
















J- ■ '** 

V.: V • 










— ! — &u 
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HONEY' MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN . 
. "There Has to be Another Way" 



) 



A TYPICAL PROBLEM 
* • 



You want a new shirt fx>r work. A store- in your neighborhood has 
one that £s just what you had in mind. While the price is right, $18.00 
not including the 8% sales tax, tftr store ,is open only from 9:00 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m., Money through Friday. To f buy. the shirt here you'll^ave to go 
directly from the office, which means, paying the , baby sitter for an extra 
hour. • . 

Happily, you see in the newspaper that the same exact shirt is on 
sale at another shop 'for 20% of/ (plus t|*). That store is open from. 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. on Saturday andtSunday only, and it's two buses 
and 20 minutas away from .home. If you go on the weekend it means either 
taking the "baby or hiring a sitter at $1.50 an hour. 

If you, were to decide where to buy the* shirt on the basis of^money 
alone, .how much would the shirt cost you at each sto^re? 



) \ 



0: 
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MONEY MANAGEJ0T FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 

(E^ERYDAff PERCENTAGES 1 ' 



N 7 « 

Percentages (%) seem to appear almost everywhere. We have a' sales tax of 8 percent 
(8%), interest, rates of 18 percent (T8f); and 25 percent di^ounts (25% off). 



Working with percentages requires that we! know that percent mea ns hundredths. So: 

« ! ' — 1 — : 

s 



>-25% » 25/100 (25% ■ twenty-five^ hundredths) J\ 
15% = 15/100 (15% = fifteen hundredths) 
5% =" 5V100 ( 5% - five hundredths) ' • . 

Dividing by, 100 has the effect of moving^ the decimal point two digits to the left . 
(Note the invisible decimal in 25 is 25.) So: \ 

25% = 25/iOO = .25 
15% = 15/1Q0 = .15 

5% - 5/100 = .05 . < 

_ . * ' ' ' 

We can even skip the middle step (which Is always a fraction with 100 in the ' / 

* » 
denominator) and: just remember to MOVE THE/DEOIMAL POINT TWO PLACES TO THE LEFT 

WHEN Y00 ARE CONVERTING A PERCENT TO A DECIMAL. '. » * ' 

For example,. 35%/- ^\ «. .35 

40% = A 60. - .60 * 
* ' . "8% - 08'. = .08 ' .« . 



PERCENTAGES /page 2 



. 4 



Changing a decimal to a percent meanf doing exactly the opposite of what we' have 
% . just done, ' * . v 



TO CHANGfr A PERCENT TO A DECIMAL, MOVE THE DECIMAL POINT TWO PLACES TO THE RIGHT . 



for example: 



,5 = 50.% = 50% 



.75 



75.% = 75% 



.125 12.5% = 12.5% = 12 1/2% 



1.5 =?150.% = 150% 



Y 



Here are some more challenging problems: 

Convert 1/2% to a decimal: , , 
* To do this, first change 1/2 to a decimal (.5), ai\d^then moye the, decimal 



point two places to the left 



1/2% - .5% - ,005 

ALU 



• Also 



1/4% - .25% - .0025 



Convert 3/8 to a percent; m 

To do this, first change 3/8 to a decimal and then move the decimal point 
two places to the righ t: ' 



3/fc * .375 « 37,5 « 37.5% 




4 



© 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be, Another Way" 



(EVERYDAY) FRACTIONS ! 



From everyday experience, we are used'to seeing fractions like 1/2 or 1/4.V Other 
fractions, like 1/12 or 1/52, are less fajniliar hut still I important 

All fractions can be. handled in a similar way if we' do the following: Imagine 1/2 
.'as saying "A whole pie has beeh^cut^ into 2 equal pieces and I have 1 of them. 1 
Then draw 'the sentence: 



1/2 





3/4 then reads; "A wljple pie has-been cut into 4 equal* pieces and I have 3 of 
them*" ""Draw the pie: " r 




Fractions like" 2/3 or 5/7 conveys similar meaning--that is,- the concept is the 
same-they are- just harder to. draw, 2/3 says a whole pie has been cut into' 3 
equal piece\and I h„ave 2 of them.'- 5/7 says a whoUpie has blen cut into 7 equal 
pieces and iYave 5 of them.' These concepts are drawn. like: 



2/3 




5/7 



In order to. compare fractions, we again think, of their meaning. * For example", 
'which is larger 1/3 or ^/4?J In .the first fraction, the whole pie has been divided 
into 3 equal pieces and you haye one. . In the second fraction Jl/4) , the whole pie 
has been^ divided into 4 equal-pieces and you have one. More pieces means each " 
individual slice is smaller/ so 1/3 represents a larger quantity than 1/4. 

1/3 or 1/4 




What' about 1/ 12 compared with 1/13? Well, 1/12 is a thin sliver of pie, but 1/13 
is an even thinner. sliver: 

1/12 

1/13 ^\ " 

So 1/12 fs larger f 

In summary, when the tops of two different fractions are the same, the one with 
the smaller bottom will be larger. So 1/26 is larger than 1/32, and 3/4 is larger 
'. than 3/8. • » ' 
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* # * * , j FRACTIONS/ page 2 



/ In terms of budgeting money thei^Tare certain fractions that are commonly, 
referred to: 1/2, 1/4, 1/12; 1/52. 

i/2 a half a year or six tponths (26 weeks)- 

Payments due twice a year (due biannually or semiannually) are to be 
paid once every half year^ 



1/4 - a quarter of ai^ear or 3 months 

' ^Payments <pSe quarterly are paid four^fcifljes per year (once every 3' months) 



1/12= One twelfth of a year or one month 

Psfym&its due mofithly are paid twelve times per year (once every month) , 

■ 

1/52= One f ift,y-second of a year or one week * ' , 

. Payments due weekly are paid 52 times a year (once a week). 4 



There is a longer period of time between payments that are due every 1/2 year 



"^than between payments due every 1/4 year. 



( 



v 



s 



* 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN . • — ' 

"There Hks to be Anott^ Way" ' 

% • 

* <M » ' * 

(EVERYDAY) DECIMALS , , „ 
' • > ♦ - ' / 

We can tjiink of decimals ^as being a code for us to break. The best way to break 
the code is by example: » 

The meaning of .2 is 2/10 ' 

The- meaning of .3 is 3/10 ' 

The leaning of .7 is ' ? o 



Th<* meaning of' .01 is -1/100 

The meaning of .07T is 7/10O 

' The yeaning of .23 1^2/100 - * 

The meaning of .71 is ? ^ * « 

A f 

The meaning of .001 is 1/1000^ 
^ The meaning of .079 is 79/1000 . ~. s 

The meaning of .123 - is 123/1000 
.The meaning of .098 is f " 

We are now ready to break the code which involves turning decimals- into fractions 

* ' - ■ . : \ 

Count the number of digits (including zeros) to the right of the decimal point . 
Tha ^L 8ives the number of zeros following a 1 In the denominator (bottom) oi the 
m fraction. For example/ .079 has 3 digits after the decimal poii^ (to its right), 
so the denominator is 1,000. The numbers of the -decimal go on {he top (numerator) 
f of the fraction. % ' 

For example, .0025 » 25/10,000 (4 digits* after the decimal point -gave 4 zeros'" 
after ^the 1 in the denominator. The numbers 25 go on the top.) 



if- 

\ If J* 

o 



(please turn over) 
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DECIMALS/page 2 



So .changing decimals to fractions is really not too bad.** * • „ , 

To change fractions to decimals is hot bad" either. There is a standard procedure, 
just like long division, that does this for us. . ' 



1/2: To change this to a decimal divide the 2 into the 1. To do this, first' ' 

write: 27 1 . This can't be done but we can write 1 as 1,00 and then do. 
.the division 2} 1.00 . Lin^ up the decimal point in the answer just * 
above^ £he original decimal point and then do a, regular divisiori; 

.50 . • 

i) i.oo 

00 f 

* 

So 1/2 = .5 Or ..50 



' Here's. another example: Change 3/8 to a decimal: 
• •'- • . J ' .375 

;'• ' j&) 3.000 

' 2 4' • * 

• 56 • .- 

AO , 

■ I . , » 40 



/ 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 



MATH GAMES WE PLAY ON OURSELVES*' 



Everybody knows what to del, except me. 

• I don't do math fast enough. ' x f 

• I f m sure I learned it, but I f an \t remember what to do, 

• I knew I couldn f t do math. \* 

* * 

• I don't have a math mind. 

• - I got the right answer but I did it the wrong way. 

* ~ t 

• This may be a stupid question but... 

• It's jtoo simple. 

*• Math is unrelated to my. life. 



r • 



f L 



l, -. : V~ - • - 

Over Math by S. Ko&elman and J. Warred New York: MrGraw-Hill 
? p'\ tf Book company,? 1978. "^3; 95. Used with the author's permission. 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
t "There Has to be Another Way" 

• # .WHAT'S LEFT OVER 



, As we have seen, 'du^ fixed and semi-fixed expenses are those that, whether we 
.lijce it* or not, grist be paid. Although we may find ways to decrease ^he amount of \ e 
money we pay Out in some of these categories (especially those we've labeled semi- 
fixed) we can rarely get' rid of them entirely. 

Now that ye've estimated what our income will be for 1981, and 1 how much those 
"must 'pay" expenses add up to, this worksheet will help us calculate the ajfbunt of 
this, year's iritome that will be left over for our day-tq-day (Discretionary) , 
.expenses for items like clothing, entertainment, "furniture^etc. # . • 

Instructions : , « * # » ' * • ' * 

• . • . On line 1 below, write in your TOTAL ESTIMATED FAMILY for 1?81 

' ' ' T (final total from* worksheet #2.*3) 

• On line 2, writer in' the total amount of your "estimated 1981 FIXED EXPENSES 
If torn worksheet #^.5 ) . 

• Subtract the amount on line 2 from the amount on line 1 and enter the' 



answer on line 3. 



• On line A, fill in the total amount of your estimated 1981 SEMI-FIXED 
EXPENSES (from worksheet #3.5 ). V 

• Subtract the amount on line 4 from the amount onXline^ 3 and enter the answer 
on line 5. ^ 

That's it* The figure that appears on line 5 Represents the total amount of money 
available during 1981 for day-to-day (Discretionary) expenses. To find out what 
this comes to each month, on the, average, divide line 5 by 12 atyi enter the answer 
on line 6.* How we use "what's left over" is up to us. 



Total Estimated INCOME * $ 



(from worksheet //2..3) 



(-) 



2. Total Estimated FIXED EXPENSES $ 

"(from worksheet #3.5 ) 



(1) 



(2) 



INCOME left after deducting FIXED EXPENSES 
(Subtract line' 2 from }ine 1) . 



$ 



(-) 



Total Estimated SEMI-FIXED EXPENSES $ 

(fr6m worksheet #3.5 ) 



5. TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR DISCRETIONARY EXPENSES | $ 

(subtract line 4' from line 3) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



6. Average MONTHLY amount available for Discretionary 

Expenses. (divide. line 5 by 12) * *"$ 



(6) 
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'.♦t. * • MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN , * 

* < * " "There Has to be Another Way" \ ' 

*• * 

* ' .- > 

> m IT?S UP TO ME: DISCRETIONARY EXPENSES * 

discretionary, expenses are those oyer which we have the greatest amount 
of direct control. We decide hot only when we' will buy these types of items, 
but also how often "we will buy them and how muc h we will pay for^fhenw 

Because we have such flexibility In making discretionary' spending 
decisions, and because these decisions are so closely tied to 'our personal * 
needs and priorities-, our purchases in these areas typically <do not follow a 
-regular schedule (as our fixed and semi-fixed payments do). Therefore, . it 
is* often a challenge to pin down exactly how much- we -actually spend in any 
particular discretionary" expense category over the fcoursd of-a year. 

However, since discret-ion'ary expenses consume^ somewhere between 40- and 
50 percent of the "average" family's annual income, ; and a money manager needs 
to understand wfiere all of her money goes in order to direct her spending 
to achieve her goals, it is important foj us to have a clear picture of our 
discretionary spend^ patterns as well as of our fixed and semi-fixed * % % 

.spending.'^ With a complete expense, picture before^s, we are 'in a position 
to decide if . we like what we See—if , Vn fact,~we are spending bur money*the 
way we really want to—or whether we want to tijake changes so that our v 

spending habits are more in line with our personal goals. 
. t ' \ \ : < * ■ * • * 

Ths chart on the following page^ wiljji help us es-timate our dtsaretionsftry 
expenses for this year and complete our overall expense picture. The chart 1 s, 
format will be familiar—it's the same as the ones you used to estimate your 
annual family income 'and your fixed and semi-fix.ed expense's] If you have a » 4 \^ 
category of discretionary, ^xpfenses that is not listed, add it to the bottom 
of the chart. , 
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Discretionary Expenses?/ i?9ge 2 



> ESTIMATED DISCRETIQHARY EXPENSES - 1981 




■ 

DlSCtoieNARY EXPANSE . ^ 
CATEGORY • „ v 


„ JJEEKLt X 52 


. MOfTTHLY X 12 c 


4 j 

QUARTERLY X A 


AKNUAIXY^X I 


12-MONTH 
TOTAL 

: — 


FURNITURE & MAJOR APPLIANCES 


"■ % 






- ' ~* 






HOUSEHOLD ITEMS (glasses/ 
f towels, sheets* etc.) 






v. • 




•> * 


LAUtfPRY, dry cleaning', , . 

SHOE REPAIR ♦ ^ 






* * 




i i 


2 

^CLOTHES: Adults 






-A 


1 1 ~ 




Children 




« * 




V A « 


* • 

7 ' 


PERSONAL CARE (cosmetics 
hairdresser, etc.) 






. * \ 


» * 4 « ^ 

1 


ot 


RECREATION: Magazines, books, 
newspapers 


% i? 




* * 1 




* V 


tovie/ 




» 








Entertaining 


r 




— J 






y Vacations 




■J 






i 


" CHILDREN * S^ALLOWANCES 


- 




* \ 






BABYSITTERS (not associated 
with work/ school) * 


• 


7 t 




1 r ~ 


• • 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 






« / 




_ 9 


GIFTS 6 CONTRIBUTIONS 

■jr. r 


/ 


t 


1 i - 






TT"? — 

REPAIRS/ SERVICES (home, car, , 
appliances) 




X * 




* - v 




PET CARE/SUPPLIES 








a; 




CIGA&TTES/LIQUOR 








* * 


" t 


«. i i 
t ' 

{ 


. . ' ! 

:..-!• 


i 


* t 




; » 

K - ! 



t 




1981 TOTAL ESTIMATED DISCRETIONARY EXPENSES 
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\ MOflEY MANAGEMENT. FOR WOMEN* " • « 

^There Has to be Another Way" 

V * . X . HOW CAN I' CUT MY* EXPENSES? # ^ 



Now that you hav«f estimated how much you expect to spend on what this year your fixed semi- 
fixed, and discretionary expenses - itVxtime tp start thinking always these expenses might be > 
reduced. Where and how spending can be cut depends on three things: (1) how easily costs can Be 
reduced (some expenses, like loan payment* for example, cannot be altered); (2) which expense cate- 
gories you don^t want to cut bacjc^in and which yob do; and (3) the range of possible alternatives - 
you might have. This worksheet wilThelp you make these determinations. 

• ' * • * 

The left-hand columns^ of the next two pages list all of the categories we used £o estimate this 
year s expenses* (If you added' 6ther categories to your Worksheets #2.4 and #4.1, add "them here' too \ 
The next three columns we have used to check how .possible it might be to reduce expenses in each 
category. * . r 

« m '/ 

For categories that* have an "X" in the MAYBE or YES colum£, there are four general strategies * 
or methods you might -use to guide your thinking about actions that could be taken to 'reduce costs; • 

• You could substitute by buying goods or 'services that serve the same purpose as something 
you now buy but which cost less. 

* * , 

^ >t You could comparison shop to spend Jess for the same type of item by buying* it in a certain 
place or at a eertfaih tim6 of year* ^ 

• You could cut back on -the apount of goods and/or services you buy. * 
rYou could eliminate purchases that you can live without. 

In- each case, the strategy you adop.t should reflect your individual values and goals, toll decide 
how important each of your current expenses are to you, and which ones you would be willing to alter 
jcut.bacK, or eliminate. * *• 

-Ther chart also includes several examples -of how spending might; be reduced by adopting different 
•l£ r fi? 8 w*"'% j «L t0 8tart y° u thinkin 8' The Po^t is to come up with approaches that suit you»best. 
By thinking of different ways you may be a>le to cut back costs in each expense category you will also 
get a better picture of the number of options that are available to you./ 
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How I ait My Expenses/ fa ge 2 



[FIXED EXPENSES] 



SAVINGS 



INSTALLMENT PLAN 



LOAN PAYMENTS 



UNION DDES 



RENT 



REGULAR* CHILD CAKE 



SCHOOLING 



INSURANCE PREMIUMS 



L 



Xan This 
Expense be Reduced? 



NO 



r 

MAYBE 



YES 



substiAte' 



Barter with a friend 



[S&fl -FIXED EXPENSES) 



Methods for Reducing Expenses 



COMPARISON SHOP 



center Vs. private 
sitter vs. relative 



CUT BACK 



INAT 



ELIMINATE 



use fewer number of 
hours* of outside care 



work at home or bring 
child to work with* you 



zr- 

TELEPHCNB 






X 

i 


call long distance 
after 11 p.m. 


buy phone instead of 
renting frpm company 


make fewer calls, 
write more letters 


discontinue phone, 
service 


uraiTBs cs**, 

electricity, water) 






X 










WORK/SCHOOL C&tflJTINC 
CQSTS 




X 








— ' -- 




FOOD 






X 










, REGULAR MEDICAL J&D 
DENTAL ^ 




X 






> • 


\ 




*—t^-. — ' 




* 
• 


5 1 
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FURNITURE & MAJOR 
APPLIANCES 
» * 




<9 


X 


% 

m * 


<* 

v * „ 






"HOUSEHOLD* ITEMS 






X 








✓ 

— ■ H 


Jf UNDRY, ETC 






X 




■ -f 


; > t& 




CLOTHES: Adults ? ' 
3 ' 
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I* 

* # 









Can thls^ Expense 
• be Reduced? 



. How I Cut My Expenses/ page 3 ♦ 
Methods forfcbdjiclng Expenses * 



I DIS CRET IOHARY EXP.] 



CLOTHES: Children 



PERSONAL CARE 



RECREATION: books, 
papers, magazine* 



Movie* 



Entertaining 



Vacations 



NO 



CHILD ALLOWANCES 



SITTERS (not work/ 
school related)* 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES 



GIFTS & CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 



REPAIgS/SERVICES 



PET CARE/SUPPLIES 



CIGARETTES/LIQUOR 



MAYBE 



YES 



SUBSTITUTE 



Watch TV Instead of 
going to movies 



COMPARISON SHOP 



* CUT BACK 



F.I. CM I NATE 



Find a discount 
movie house 



Instead office, a j movies 

f— — — 



,1 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another 



BEFORE YOU BUY. 



ASK. YOURSELF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 



Circle 
answer 



■1. 


Do I need this item? 


*V* Yes 


No 


2. 


Have T checl&d or researched this product? . 


Yes 


No 


3. 


Is the v price reasonable? 




* No* 


4. 


Is this the best time to buy this item? ' 


N Yes 


No 


5.. 


Is there some other item that *I„ could substitute 
for. this one that would work as well?. 


Y,es 


No 


6. 


If it's on sale,* is the price a true. sale price? 


Yes 


No 


7. 


Do -I knc*w tjie reputation pf the Retailer? 

If the item is excessively priced, will it at 
least satisfy "an Important inner need? 


Yes 


No 


8. ' 


Yes 


No 

1 


?. 


If this is a bargain, fs the item a current model? 


Yes 


No' 


10. 


Ate there disadvantages to tlviijroduct? 

** * 


"V Yes 


No 


Then 


«• * 
score your buying prospects: 







If you circled "Yes" 6 *- 8 times — buy the product* 
.If you^circled "Yes" 4,-5 times think again' 
If you circled "Yes" fewer- than 4 times don^ buy the product 



Adapted from Financial Planning for Adults , Lawrence W. Erickson 
(Washington, DC: American Council of Life Insurance), 1978. 
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♦ , * 

"BEST BUYS 11 CALENDARS FOR FRESH FRUITS/ AND FRESH VEGETABLES 

Among the many ways of saving dollars at the food market is to buy 
fresh fruits 'and fresh vegetables in season , when their quality* is good 
'and their price? at their lowest. m * \^ 

Attached are ttto calendars that indicate the months of the year in 
which the products listed are of good or excellent quality arid available 
at their lowest prices. These calendars reflect actual market conditions 
ii^New^York City during the past year. * ' 

Keep in mind, however, that even during the months* that a fruit or 
^vegetable is considered a "Uest buy", there will still be significant 
price differences depending on where it is sold. In January, for exsftnple, 
when;- a local supermarket is selling 10 navel oranges for $ ,89, another stor/tf 
in the same neighborhood may price them at 5 for $,1.00. Your calendars will 
let you know the months In which you can -be most sure of finding "best buys," 
but you will'have tg look for the markets that offer them. 

Another hint: .Don't buy the* first of a crop — prices will tend to 
go down as the supply increases. Fo* example, postpone buying fresh straw- 
berries until May when prices drop sharplv from the£r peak at the' beginning 
of strawberry season in early Apr IT — youVy save as much as 50 percent on 



a pint c^gftainer, ' ' *. ^ 
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"BEST BUY" MONTHS FOR FRESH FRUITS 


t 


a 






9 


/ft"* 




JAM 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MA? 


JUNE * 


TtTT V 

JULY 




SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 






v j 


tfPLSS; . p#liciou«, golden^ 


y 


















X 


X 


X 






Delicious, 


X 


X 


X 


X 




- 








X 


X 


x 1 






Hclatosh * fl \ 


X 


... ■ i 


X 


X 












X 


X 


X | 




hi 


to«e 


X 


X 


X 


















X •] 






3 ASANAS 


X 


X p 


X- 


X 


X 












X 


X 






GRAPEFRUIT <bags) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 




• g - 1 » 


CRAPES: ' Black Rifeier 




• 


X 


X 










X 


X. 








i 

1 


Red Emperor 






X 


X 










X 


X 




0 




i 

i 


Seedless 


• 




X 


X 






^X 


X 


X 










* * ! 

i 


LEMONS * 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


f 










X 


X 






LIMES 


X 




« 








X 


X 








X 






MANGOS m 








X , 


X 


X 


X 
















^ >{ELONS: Cantaloupe 


1 










X 


< 

X 


X 


X 












C tan s haw 
















X 














Honeydew # 
















X 


X 


* 








- V * - 


NECTARINES 












X 


X 


X 






_1 i — 


u 






ORANGES; smell juice 


X 












X 


X 






X 


X 






snail oevel 


X. 


X 


X 


X 


.X 














X 






PEACHES 












X 


• X 






I * 






^ PEARS: Anjou ' «f> 




r 
















! x 


! x 


* 




'jjfc 3arclecc 


! 


i 






1 






X 


! x 










*Bosc 


I 

\ X 


i 




I 


1 




1 

1 


1 X 


X 


>x 




& 


plums 


f 


i 

i 






— fcr 

i 


X 


j x 


i 


1 , 






SIRAWBERRIES 


1 

| 


• ! ! 


X 


X 






T 

! 

J 




i 






TANGEtOS 


v 

A 


X 


! 






1 x 




I 

j ^ 


j 


i x 
1 






« TANGERINES * 


X 


'X 


i i 








1 




' X 






H 5 : r— 

j WATERMELON 
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i 


VEGETABLES 










* 




k VEGETABLE 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


— % 


« 


ARTICHOKES * ' ; ' * 








X 


X 














• 






ASPARAGUS f 








X 


X 








s 












AVOCADQJ 


X 












X 










X 






. BEAN /PROUTS . ' 








• 






X 


X 












* * 


BROCCOLI 
- . \ 








X 


X * 


X 








X 


X 


X 






BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


X 


* 








» 


• 




! 


X 


X 


X 


^ 4 




CABBAGE 


X ' 


x 11 


X . 






X 


* 

— . 


X 


xV 




X 


X 






CARROTS 


X 


*x 


"X 


x/ 


X 










X 


X 








CAULIFLOWER , 


x" 








• 










* 


* X 


*x 






CELERY 




X 


X 


-x\ 








X 








t 






COLLARD GREENS 




X 








v 

A v 


Y 
A 














J. 0 


CUCUMBERS 


X 






X 




X 


X 




* 


X 




> 






•EGGPLANT 










xA 


*x 




x 




X 










t GREEN BELL PEPPfttS 


« 








X ! 


' X 


x. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


* 


- 




mushrooms' 






w X 


x 












X 


X 








ONIONS, YELLOW 




• 














X " 


X 


X 








POTATOES : All purpose 


• 


x 




• 


ft 






X* 


X 


X 


X 


X 






' . .Baking ' 




x 


x 














X 


X 








T 

SALAD GREENS: , . 

Boston Lsttuce 






• 






X 


x 


X 




4 










Chicory. 
* * 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X ' 


X 
















-> 


Escirole 


X 


X 




X ' 


X 


X 
















?S «' 


}<0* x f Lettuce 






' . 




X 


X 




X 








• 






Roaaine Lettuce 


X 


% 






X 


X 


X 




- • 




i 


> 




* 


SCALLIONS 












X* 


X 


. X 








X 






SPINACH 










'x 


X 


















Vi ; SgE£T CORN ' J - 






r 






X ' 


X 


X 


X 












. TOMATOES 














X 


X 


X 


/ 










YAMS 


X 




















X 


X 




fir* *. 


YELLOW SQUASH 








X 


x 


x 


X 


x. 


X - 












ZUCCHINI v 






. ft- 


X 




' X 


X 


X 


X 










pv- : 
Ierj 
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■ * 1 MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 

"There Has to be Another Way" * 

f ' I 

HOW DO WE MAKE FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS? \ 

PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS AND BRING THIS WORKSHEET WITH YOU TO SESSION #5, 

(1) Below is a liSt t of financial transactions that people commonly make. For each 
transaction, check % ^S8=*iol^n that best describes how ypu usually complete it. 
v Then, in the last (far ^tight-hand)" column, write in how much, if anything, it 
costs you to make the transaction. If you pay by personal check, fo*°, example, 
there may be a bank charge for e^ch check you write; a money order "also casts 



/ 



(2) How do you usually xcash your paycheck? 



CASE/IRDOE, 1J81 ' , 
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something to purchase. 






♦ 


> 




?u 

Method Used 


* 

COST OF 


TRANSACTION 

« 


CASH 


MONEY 


CASHIERS 
OR BANK 
CHECK 


PERSONALS- 




TRANS- 


ORDER 


CHECK » 


CHARGE 


ACTION , 


Pay rent 














< Pay medical bills 














Make loan payments 














Buy groceries 














Buy clothing 










* 


<r- 


Pay utility bills 










i 




Buy through mail- , 
order catalogs 














Send money^fea, out- 
of-town friends 
or relatives * v 

* 
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MAKING PAYMENTS/ page. 2 



But wait, we may incur still other costs depending on when we pay our bills, % 
What If we, don't pay our doctor's bill immediately? Sending our* payment later 
through the mail will add another $.20 (for a stamp) to the cost of our transaction 
if we make a special bill-paying trip to the doctor's office we add the cost of 
our transportation to ? and from. 

\ 

CONVENIENCE t Another factor to consider in choosing a method of payment is 
convenience. Having a ready supply of personal checks may be more convenient . 
than running out to %he bank or post office to buy a money order every time you 
have a payment to make. But since you have to keep enough money in your checking 
account, to cover the checks you write you will probably want youx acceunt at a 
bank that is convenient to get andSfpen at times it's possible for you to make 
deposits. 

Let's go back to the $25 doctor's bill again, and see how convenient each 
method of payment might be. 

If you pay in cash , where will you obtain it? 



• If you pay by money order , where and when will ♦ you buy it?_ 



(consider the location and hours of the bank, post office, etc.) 

If you pay by cashier's check, where and when will you buy it? 

(Consider the location and hours of v the bank) 

If you pay by personal check , how convenient is it to 
deposit money into your account to cover the ^5 check? 

-How close is the nearest branch to your home* or work? • 

-What are your bank's hours? - . 

-Can you-^bank by mail? 



-Does your bank have automatic tellers? 

-About how long do you usually wait in line to make a deposit? 



Comparing the four methods, which appears to be the more convenient way for you 
to make^most payments? ' \^ 

S AFEJY . Still another factor to consider in. how you conduct your financial 
transactions is safety. When you pay someone in cash, or your cash is lost or 
stolen, it f s gone period. However, if you pay by cashier's cheeky money order, 
or personal check and then change your mind, you can stop payment if you act 
quickly — before the checker money order is cashed — i>y calling the bank, as you 
can also do a money order\cashier*s check, or personal check is lost or stolen! 
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RECORDKEEPING . Finally, as a money manager you< will want to consider the ease 
with which different methods of payment will allow you to keep track of how .much 
you pay out where. Cash payments are the hardest to kepp^ track of, we- have no * 
record of how nfuch was spent wher* (unless, of course, we keep a personal expense 
diary), and unless we are careful to ask for and keep our receipts we have no proof 
of payment. Cashier's checks and money orders, on the other hand, have receipts 
' attached to them that we can keep as proof of payment. Personal checks give an 

4 

opportunity for three types* .of recordkeeping: the check stub in qur checkbook, • ' 
the monthly bank statement', and our cancelled checks which provide tangible proof 
of payment. ' 

'Although their relative importance will vary according to our personal values 
and circumstances, keeping in mind the^factors of COST, CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, and 
. RECORDKEEPING will help us determine what^methods of payment may work best for us. 
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' CONVERTING A CHgCK.INTO CASH: 'The Do's and Don'ts 

of. Cashing, Endorsing, and Deppsiting Checks 

v . r '■ 

Ajcheck is a piece of paper that represents money . Whether it is a personal"* ' 
check<from a friend or 'family member, a .paycheck from an Jmployer, a tax refund, 'or 
benefit payment from "the government— if the' check is made out to you, it can be 
exchanged for cash, deposited into your" bank account, or signed over to someone 
else. There are a few simple rules to follow to complete these types of transactions. 
Because there are specific procedures for cashing, endorsing, and depositing checks,^ 
you can avoid potentially costly errors by following the steps outlined below. 

Where and How to Cash a Check 

* 

You can cash your own check or those given you by other people without paying 
a fee at a variety of places:. 

• The bank with which you have an account will, cash your checks for you. If 
your bank has several branches, ask for a card that will' let you^ash checks in any, 
of them. If your bank doesn't issue cards, get your signature on fijLe in all the 
branch offices you may use. Signature cards save time; without one/on file you 
must 'have your checks initialed by a bank officer each time you wish to make a 
deposit or cash a check. 

• Checks can also be cashed at grocery stores and drug* stores .that have • 
check-cashing policies. You must ask for- and fill' out' an application for a check- 

* casting card that then entitles-you to write checks either for the amount of your 
purchase or for larger amounts, depending "on the store. 

• Your company may have a policy of cashing checks for their employes, or, 
if yoi\ are a student , your school might have this service* * 

Finally, there are establishments in the business of cashing, checks. Avoid 
- them, if you cayi for they charge a fee for each checic they cash i 

■ ' { 

Endorsing a Check ; 



* Now 4 let s look at how to endorse a check correctly. To .cash or deposit a TT" 
; . check,, you must write your signature on the back» (that's what an endorsement is). 

" O *. . • E-48 * 
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V 



The four illustrations are examples of how this is done fpr different types of - 
transactions. Remember, endorse a c?heck only on the left-hand side of the back of 
the check, exactly as your name appears on the front. If this is not your usual 
signature, sign' the check on the back asflt appears on the front and then add your 
correct signature directly below that. ' 



I 



A Blank Endorsement 



A Restrictive En<|or semen t (f) 



A Restrictive Endorsement (II) 



A* Special Endorsement 
(restrictive) 



Now let's look at why these different types of endorsements are used. 

• A blank endorsement include^ only your signature. It is used when you 
wish to transfer ownership of check made out to cash or to you to another 
person so they may cash it. BecauseCanyone can cash a check that is 
endorsed this way, be sure not to add this endorsement until you are 
ready to give it* to the person you want to have the money, or to the 
bank* teller when you want to withdraw cash from your account. 

• A restrictive endorsement* includes the Words M For deposit only" and then 

* 

your signature. It is used when you wislf to deposit a check into your 
bank,account. It is a good idea to write your account number b^low your 
name to doubly insure that the check is deposited into the right account. 

» A special endorsemen t," or endorsement in full, is used when you wish to 
sign the check dver to someone else. On «the back- of the check you write 
"Pay/ to the order of" and add the name of the person or organization you 
want the money paid to. Then sign your own name below. With this type of 
endorsement, only the person or organization whose name you have written on 
ctifcsk* can cash' it. 



Depositing a*Check 



j 

teryour 



To deposit a check interyour bank account, use the appropriate endprsement 
described above. A deposit slip must accompany any check that you deposit. A 
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typical deposit slip provides, a place to write ^n the amount of -money you are 
depositing. in ' the foynfb'f checks? and a place to write in the amount of any cash 
'you may also be depositing. Some banks supply you with personal deposit slips 
when you open an account. If you don't Jiave these, you tan obtain a blank \ 
deposit slip 'from the bank and write in your name, address, and account "number 

At most b^nks, you have a choice of mailihg ctfecks and deposft slifjs to * 
the bank (the bank will supply the envelopes and pay the postage), tajcing" threm 
to" the bank personally and giving them to the teller, or depositing them through 
an automatic "teller machine. (Remember: when you deposit' by mail — don't send 
cash!). If you deposit the check 'with the bank teller or automatic teller machine, 
you will get a deposit receipt immediately. Be*sure to keep this 'until yqu receive 
your next bank statement—to make sure the deposit is shown on the statement. 




* MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
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' ' ' - ^ . Writing Checks and Recording Transactions • . * . 

- Checking^ accounts can offer 'significant advantages in terms of convenience, 
safety Kjg ease of keeping track of your financial transactions. ' But, to get the 

• most benefit, from a checking -account, it is- important that you fill out your checks 
correctly and keep careful records of all checks you write. ' When 'you use checks, 
the amount you pay to whom and when t ^communicated completely by what ^ou write on 

\ ? .the-Check and inWour checkbook. If you do nbt fill out the check correctly or 
' r accurately, the whdle transaction is thrown off; if you don't enter the infor- 
mation in your checkbook, your record of how much is in your account is thrown off. 
The best way to guard against mistakes— either yours' or the bank&~is to keep care- 
' ful records of your checking activities. This factsheet provides you with the basic 
•but indisp^islDle — information yoy need to lqjow. about writing and recording your 
checks. Please read it carefully. * i * 

*. 

Rules for Writing Checks* » ' * « 

(1) Make sure that every check «you. write is numbered—the space for this is in 
the urfper right-hand corner. B^kks .often provide numbered checks; if-yours 
doesfTt, write in your, own numbers so you can keep track of every check you 
write. ' * 

/ (2) Date e&ch chepK jfroperly'. A bank may refuse to accept a check that is dated 

SHead, or to hold it until the date is te^ched. * 
ilte the ijame of ,the person or organization to whok you are writing the 
cfceck (the "pay^e'i) after the printed words ff Pay tp the order of." It' is ' 
usually better to name a specific person or organjLzatidn as payee tfcan to , 
write "Bearer 11 or "Cash". Why make it easy *f or the wr<jng person to TOkk 
the check if it's lost. , If you' want to withdraw money 'for "Tyourself , make 

the check out to yourself "as payee, ' * 

* w 

(4) When you write in the dollar amount on the right-hand side of the, check, 

never leave a space between that figure and the dp^lar sign printed en the 
check.' L ! \, % • . . t 




page 2 

> 

(§) pri the mi#41e line,Wite out the aprfunt of the check' In worda. Start as 
far to *he left as po^lblesgx'ro one cap insert $ word before it andt change 
the attfount. If there i^ a space between t;he last word and the word hilars" 
or\ the check, draw a wavy line in the space* When the amount- includes cents 
3* w^ll *s dollars* far example, $15.35, write out the word "Fifteen 11 and 
then write "and '35/100". When the amount is less than a dollar, for instance, 
<89£, 1% can. he written out as "None and 89/100" or "Eighty-nine cents* only." 

(6) After you have filled out the check, sign it on the last Vine on the right. 
Always sign your name exactly the way you signed the signature card when you 
opened the. account. 

(7) Never sign a' blank check. Write your signature only after all other blanks 
have been filled in — otherwise ^someone else can fill in the check for any' 
amount they want to. 

(8) Write all checks in ink. While it is legal to .use pencil, you run the risk 
of having someone eras^ the amount *and write in a larger one. 

(9) - Once the .check is written, don't cross .out, erase, or change any part of it. 

If you do, the bank will probably not accept it. Just tear up the check if 
you made a mistake — and remember, to mark the check stub "void" so that you 
won't get mixed up with your check numbers. > 

(10) ^The final rule is: DON'T WRITE A CHEC£ AT ALJ. IF YOU 1 RE NOT SURE YOU HAVE' 

ENOUGH MONEY IN YOUR ACCftl^IX TQ COVER *IT. If you have $20 in your account and 
you write a check far $35, far instance, the check will "bounce". This means 
th^t the payee will not be able to cash the .check, the bank will return the 
^ checxk to you marked "insufficient funds", mid charge your account (approximately 
$5) for' the. trouble. ^ ' * 

Rules for Recording Checks and Deposits * 

. # Every time you write a* check or make a deposit, Record it in the stub record " 
that' is provided in every checkbook.' 'This is the way to keep an accurate record of 
your bank account, and* of "checking yotir figures against the bank statement you receive 
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every month. It's a good idea to fill out the stub even before y|m write the check, 
Just to make sure ^ou don't^fojget to do it. You should' record 

• the number of the check 

• the date ~\ 

• the amount of tfhe check 



the name of the person or company to whose order the check* is to be paid 



• a note explaining what the payment is for (optional but very helpful) 

The above informationVll give ^ou an up-to-date record of the flow of money 
±a. and out of your checking account and of exactly' how-much-yotf-paid-to-whom-when. 
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HOW TO BALANCE YOUR CHECKBOOK 



Jf^you have a checking account, your bank sends you each month an envelope 

containing your cancelled checks (checks you have written Jfchat your bank has paid) 

and a statement that lists all of your (1) checks that have cleared the bank that 

month, (2) cash withdrawals, (3) deposits, (4) any service charges or interest you 

may have accrued, and (5) the todfl left in your account (the "final balance") as 

of the date of the statement^ To "balance your checkbook", all you have to do, is 

to compare this statement with the record o^bank 'transactions you have been keeping 

in your checkbook to make sure the Rank's record matches your own* 

• * 
If your record doesn't agree with the' bank's, it may be that you calfculated 

incorrectly, omitted or inaccurately recorded a bank transaction, or that your bank 

made a mistake. If your statement doesn't' "balance", the first thing to do is to 

double check to make sure your records are accurate. If you think your bank has 

made a mistake, contact a bank officer to make, sure the error is corrected. Since* 

errors can cost you money (particularly if you assume incorrectly that you have 

more money in your account than you actually do) , it is 'important to balance your 

checkbook as soon as possible after you receive * your monthly statement. • c 1. 

-1 - ■ " 

Sometimes people throw up "their hands when it comes to balancing their check- 
book, often because there appear to be $o many items — th$ cancelled checks, the % (*~ 
statement, and their own transaction record — to contend with. However, If you 
follow a, few specific steps, it, is .really quite simple atfctthe result is rewarding. 
It f s a good feeling to know that your account is in order and that you know exactly 
how much money you have available, how much rem ains to be withdrawn ( i.e. , outstanding 
checks), and how much more is in your account than appears on the statement (i.e. 
deposits that haven^t yet cleared). Balancing your checkbook is another way of 
staying in control or your financial situation. 

Five Easy Steps to Balancing Your Checkbook 

When you receive your bank statement, ypu will notice thatlyour checks, deposits, 
etc* are listed on the front, and that* the back provides a worksheet S to help, you do 
your, calculations* Many people use this worksheet, others use a separate piece of 
paper, or make their calculations' right in their checkbook. Do whatever is easier 
for you* To see if 'the bank's figures match your own, here's what to do: 



Checkbook 



2, 



1. f^Rfe ali the cancelled, checks your bank has returned arid put them in 
orde* by nuniber — so you carUsee which ones are missing. When you hrive done 
# this r> check the dollat atobunt written 0h each check against the *am©unt tih&t 

4pppeats fdr it on your statement-**to'make su^e you and the. bank h£ve r^otded 
the same Sfliouiit for each cancelled check. V*" , . ^ » 

2. Look through your checkbook record to find ' the tmtober and 'the amount 
6f each dheck tjiat was rfot returned tb you. Th&e are your "outstanding 
checks'—checks you have Written that have not been cashed yet, or caSh&i. after 
the closing date on yoVtf statement. Write dowfn the ataount of each outstanding 
check (plus any cash withdrawals you may h£ve made after the closing date) 
and add them up. *, \. p , 

3. Take the sum (of the outstanding checks) that you calculated in 

Step 2, and subtract it from the "final balance" amount that appears 6n the 
front of your statement* » . 

4. fhen turn to the front of your statement and check all of the deposits * 
listed against your checkbook record — to see if all~ r the deposits you made * 
are listed. Those you made after the closing date on the statement will 

not be included on this month* s statement* Add ^p^the t6tal amount of all~ 
deposits not listed and add them to the amount yon calculated in Step 3. 



5. The amount you now have (the sum of your dutstanding checks-subtracted 
•from the bank's "final balance", plus ahy outstanding deposits) is your 
f inal balance — the amount of money* in your checking account as df the closing 

It should be>the satie as the latest balance that 
If it is not. & 



date of your statement, 
appears in your checkbook record* 



Don*t panic^j It^is very easy^lo maTte small mistakes somewhere along the line- 
in recording a check or deposit, in adding or subtracting figures in your checkbook 
record -andyor in doing your balancing calculations. Go back and recheck all your c 
figures — in. today* s' calculations first/ then in your checkbook record; make'stire 
each cancelled check tHat came with your statement is included "in your checkbook 
" record, that all cash withdrawals were recorded. Take ^our tiite. When you have 
done all this and the accounts still don ! t agree, eontact your batik. 
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-MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 



THE I IMPORTANCE OF INTEREST RATES 
(assuming a deposit of $50 a month, compounded daily) 

Interest After After After After After 

rate v 1 year 3 years Syj&ars 10'ySars 20 years 



4V4 % 


$635.13 


$1,932.88 


S3.3rf76.53 


$7,618.34^ 


$19,641.57 


5 


6V6.84 


1.948.41 


3.422.06' 


7.831.35 


20.832.93 


5% 


617.70 


1.956.25 


3.445.1 6 


7.940.88 


21.463.05 


5V4 


618,55 


1.964.11 


#468.42 


8.052.13 


22J 15.27 


6 


620.28 


1.979.99 


3.515.63 


8.281.10' 


23.496.83 


6Vi 


622.01 


1.996.02 
V- 


3.563.61 


8.518.04 


24.982.45 



I 

8 



623.74 
625.48 
627.23 



2.012.22 
2.028.60 
2.045.16 



3.612.46 
3.662.20 
3.7T2.83 



8.763.73 
9.018.48 
9.282.67 



26.583.82 
28.310.47 
30.173.06 
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WHAT COMPOUND INTEREST ADDS 

(saving $50 a month at 5% percent interest, compounded daily) 



Year Your total deposits Amount of interest paid Total savings 



1 

.3 

'6; 
^10 



t 600 

^1.800 
3.000' 
6.000 

1 2.00Q 



S 17.70 
156.25 
445.16 
1.940.88 
9.463.06 



If you want - 
this amount 

i 1.000 
2.000 
3.000 
4.000. 
5.000 



A PLAN FOR SAVINGS 

(at 5'/ percent Interest, compounded daily! 
Save Thia Amount Monthly 



For 3 For 5 For 10 For- 15 Fp<20 For 25 
years years years years years^ years 



.« 25:86 $ 
£1.12 - 
76.68 
1 02.24 
127.80 . 



14.51 
29.03 
43.54 

58.05 
72?57 



S 6.30. 
12.59 
18.89 
25.19 
31.48 



S 3.62 
, 7.24 
"10.86 
1.4.48 
18.1 T 




S 617.70 
1.956.25 
3.445.16 
7.940.88 

21.463.05 



1.59 
3.18 
4.77 
6.36 
7.95 



8.000 
7.000 
8.000 
9.000 
10.000 



153.35 
178.91 
204.47 
230.03 
266.69 



87.08 
101:59 
.116.10 
1 3Q.62 
146.13 



37.78 
44.08 
50.37 
56.6*7 
62.97 



"21.73 
25.35 
28.97 
32.59 

N36.21 



\ / 



13.98 , 9.54 
16.31 11,13V 
18.64, 12.72 
20.97 \ 14.31 
23.30 15.90 



HOVV FAST SAVING 
(at 5% percent iriterest, compounded daily) 




Weekjr 

depb?? 



After . 
* 1 year 



♦ After 
3^yeari 



After 
5 years 



ICLyears 



After " 
20 years 



10 
15 
20 
25 



•AfluWee' 



» 267.16 S 845.96\v S 1.489:54- — $ 3.431:69 $ 9.265 67 
: 534.32 ( t.691.8bt. 2;979j}8 6.883.37 '18.631:35 
.801.48 2,637.8M=M6i.«2t; W2'95.0$: 27.797*2 
1.068.63 . 3.383^ ^.958.47 ^ 13.728;74, ^37,062.70 
1.335.7 9 4,229,74 . 1 7.44717 t\ 17;1 5*8.43 46:328 37 



V 




^•fi provided tMtaw#ry Savings Bank. New Yoc|, $LY / 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN : 
"There Has to be Another Way" 

Borrowing' and Buying on Credit; Yes or N»? 

• What can you do if you want to buy something £t lack the cash? You have a 
choicei you can forget It, postpone the purchase until you have the cash available, 
or you can buy it now on credit. > 

Before discussing some wise and not.so-wise reasons for using credit let's get 
one thing straight; using credit is. likely to add to the price of your purchase. 
The only way to ensure that you will not pay more, than the price of the item is to 
use cash or depending on the type of credit you are using, to. pay back the entire 
amount when you get your first bill. Unfortunately, the cheapest option is not" 
always /he most feasible. ^ 



rovided you can afford the additional cost, there is certainly nothing wrong 
with j^sing credit. But remember that when you decide. to buy ' something on credit 
you ate often also choosing to pay for the privilege of using someone else's money 
(tfopr bank' 8,' the company's) to do so. 

In certain situations, the decision to use credit can be a .sound one; under 
fcher conditions, however, it might not be such a good idea. Let's look at some 
of the right reasons first. 

$ 

IT MAY BE THE RIGHT TIME TO BORROW OR BUY ON CREDIT WHEN 

• ...you are starting out-either establishing a household, beginning a 
family, or opening a business. These .types of major life events will take 

advantage tn ° ney ^ tea ° h y ° U h ° W t0 U86 C?ed±t W±8ely and to vour best 

' * -^^?- m *2 some ^ or Purchases. Big-cicket items are traditionally 

-^ 525 J^V™?"' f**** 0 * 1 * can bu ? * out of cash on hand and many 
cannot buy furniture oV appliances that W either. As for a house, credit 
is virtually a necessity for those who make that type of purchase. 

* I* ,y «/ re faCe ^ W - ±th an For those who have not yet accumulated 
8 f"ff lclent ^emergency cash fund,, borrowing to meet emergencies is as valid 
a reason as there can be. , 

*• ...there are attractive seasonal~>ales or specials on which you can save " 

I^T 1 Z£ temS ° n 8ale are ones that You really want or need, it 
• may be worthwhile to use a charge account or tlm^p^ment plan or get a 
, low-cost loan, from a financial institution to buy these items now while 
tney are on sale. 7*- 
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• ' ...you need* Kuiiuy -jj^j; college or other educational expenses. Here you 

are making an iny^stment in your (or your children's) future. In fact, 
with the rxsin^costs of higher education, borrowing for college, is 
becoming the »norm. . * x 

« . 
« ...the price of an item is heading sharply higher. If this is an item 
you will need in the future, it is wise to try to beat the price rise 
by using credit to buy it now, and repaying with cheaper dollars. 

Bower, there are other times when the consequences of using credit outweigh 
the benefits. Here are some situations to watch out for. * 

u 

IT HAY BE THE WRONG TIME TO BORROW WHEN " - 

• ...you haven f t a reasonable prospect of repaying. It is tempting to go 
ahead and borrow because you need money or want' to buy something now , 

but you will pay dearly in the lonV run jj.f y<ju can't keep up the payments. 

• ...you are borrowing to the very'hiit of your cajjapity to repay/ This is 

• dangerous because any minor miscalculation on youc^part could force you / 

to default. 

• ...,you are buying something on impulse — the item .is attractive, the payment 
terms appear easy, and you are offered a long time to pay up. 

• ...you ar€» charging purchases solely to boost your morale. Some people^ 
try to beat boredom or the blues with an extravagant shopping* Spree. 
Doing this on credit can really bring on a depression whto the bills — 
with interest — finally. come due. 

• ...you are using^credit to increase your status. Credit alone cannot raise 
your standard of living and, in the long run, will diminish it because of 
all the money you will 'spend on interest payments. 



...you tend to overuse credit and fail to maintain an*adequate cash fc€serve. 
People who do this tend to live in a constant state of uncertainty—they 
build up^ .little or no savings to use during medical or other emergencies 
and are hard v hit by any unexpected financial reversal* 

/ » 
...you are using credit to buy what you 'want now because you expect! a 
salary increase or windfall cash in the future. .What if .your expectations 
don't come true — then you 1 re really stuck. 

...you are borrowing to 4 gamble on some exceedingly risky venture. The 
fact* that you have to -borrow means that this is not extra money you can 
afford to lose. While it may be wise to invent in something that you 
have thoroughly investigated and feel confident about, borrowing to gamble 
is begging for trouble. 

...you are living so far beyond your income that yoij 'have to borrow fco meet 
your current bills. You are headed for trouble if .you must pile up v debts 
just to manage your day-to-day living. t 
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Borrowing & Buying on Credit/ P a 8 e 3 . 

o * 

your personal financial decisions are yours and yours alone. No one else 
is in exactly your situation. Therefore, a right time for you to use credit 
may be the wrong time for someone else, and vice versa' The above are not hard 
and fast rules, but guidelines to keep in mind when you make your ^credit decisions. 



* CASE/IRDOE, 1981 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 



WHEN YOD USE OPEN-END CREDIT. YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT ... 

CREDITORS MOST TELL YOU THE METHOD THEY USE TO CALCULATE YOUR 
FINANCE CHARGE. * 

Creditors use a number of different systems to calculate the 
balarice on which they assess Finance Charges. 

Some add Finance Changes after subtracting payments made during 
the billing period. Thie-is called the adjusted balance method. 

Other creditors give us no credit for payments made during the 
billing period. Thi$ is called the previous balance method . 

Under a third method — the average -daily balance method ~ 
creditors add yo$r balances for each day in the billing period and 
then divide by the number of days in the billing period. 

Here's a sample of three billing systems: 



\ 


Adjusted 
Balance 


Previous 
Balance 


Average Daily 
Balance 


Monthly Interest Rate 
Previous Balance 
Payments 


V/2% 

$400 
• $300 

. * 


1V2% 

$400 
$300 


1V2% 

, $400 
$300 (payment on 
15th day) 


Interest Charge 


$1.50 

($100x1.5%) 

* 


$6.00 

($400x1.5%) 

4 


$3.75 

(average balance of 
$250 x 1.5%) 



As the example shows, the Finance Charge varies considerably 
for the same pattern of purchases and payments. 



• * , \ 

Source: Board of Governors* of the Federal Reserve System (Washington. 
DC), Consumer Handbook to Credit Protection Lavs a 1980 « 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN* 
"There Baa to be Another* Way" 



A COMPARISON 

Even when we understand the terms a creditor is offering, 
it's* easy to underestimate the difference In dollars that 
different terms can make* 

Suppose you're buying a $5,000 car. You put $1,000 



down, and need to borrow $4,000* Compare these three 
credit arrangements: 



Creditor A 
Creditor'B 
Creditor C 



APR 

11% 
.11% 
12% 



Length 
of Loan 

3 years 

4 years 
4 years 



Monthly 
Payment 

$131 
$103.50 

$105.50 



Total Finance 
Charge ■ 

$ 716 
$ 968 
$1,064 



Total 
' Coat 

$4,716 

$4,968 
$5,064 



How do these cholcea stack .up? 



Source: Consu—r Ha ndbook to Credit Protection t^m t Board of 

Governors of the Federal ftaaerve Syafcea, Washington, DC, 1980. 



Ihe answer depends partly on what you need* 

I 

The lowest cost lpafc It available from Creditor A. 



But if you were locking for lower monthly payments * you 
coiild: get them by paying the loan off over a longer period 
of time. However, you would have to pay more in total 
cost 8* A loan from Creditor B — also at an 11 percent 
APR, but for four years will add over. $259 to your 
finance charge* 

If that four-year Toib were available only from Creditor C, 
the APR of 12 percent irould add another $96 $0 your finance 
charges as compared with Creditor B. 

Other terms r such aa the site of the down payment 
will .also make a difference* Be sure to look at all the 











Shopping fps at^pan/ $age 2; 




,< Th© following tips will help yoa compare the cost of loan* and: 

g$t the best deal yoa can o* credit*. , 






All lending inatitutipna are rcqutred^to quota intercst^ratea 
according to the ANNUAL PERCENTAGE RATE, APR* 9+ aura the 
interest rate a lender quotfca. you is. exgreaaad in, term* of APR. 


** 

« 

* 


© 


Reafember that the more time you take to pay back what you borrow,. ^ 
the more it will coat yoa in. interest? chargea. 

Decide on the shortest time period ia which you can comfortably 
pay back a loan; it will aave you dollars in the long run. 


i 


a 

f. 


x ; ■ 

Use the telephone to make preliminary calls to find out the current 
rate being charged by lendj^g agencies in your are*. 

Moat bank* and credit unions, expect loan-seekers to come in 
person to request a loan, but several phone calls should give you 
an idea of the institutions with' which you wan* to apply for a loan. 


% 


s • 


Ask about credit insurance. It's often added into the Finance 
Charge, but it's usually optional « which means that in most 
instances you don't have to buy credit insurance unless you want 
fi- r th* cnnt-rflct. If it savs insurance is optional. ~- 
don't be tricked into buying it *if you don't want it. 




♦ * 

■v* ' * « 


Be sure to jot down the APR and monthly payments you're quoted 
over the pho/ie or in person, so that you can compare your notea 
^whenTit's time to pick the beat loan, offter. 

-» ^ 

* • 


• > 

' J 


* * 

k . . .' • i 

«. % • 

'V* ' ■ 

ffnm, Consumer Handbook to Credit Protection Laws, Board ol; 
4 4jf Governors of the Fed****. Reserve gyatea, Washington, DC, 1980. 

■ V - " ' • 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT 'FOR WOMEN 
"There Has to be Another Way" 



IF YOU* RE DENIED ■ CREDIT* . . 



Not everyone gets credit wRenever they apply for it. A lender may ^legiti- 
mately reject o\ir application if our "credit-ability" (our capacity, character 
an4 collateral) does not meet his standards. - However* Federal credit laws - 
protect us from, being discriminated against" on the basis of individual 
characteristic^ that have no bearing on our ability to pay Jback' what we borrow. 
If we are denifed credit, there are^actions we* can and should take to make sure ^ 
the creditor's test of creditworthiness was applied fairly and impartially and 
to find out how we might improye our credit rating. If we believe we have been 
discriminated against, -there are some legal avenues open to us. ' r£a * 

w . 

Information the Creditor Can? t Use 

The Equal Credit Opportunity Act prohibits the deinai of credit on the* 
following grounds: D ~ 

• Color, Religion or .National Origin ~ * 

• Age* A creditor may ask your age, t but t^iey may not turn you 3 down because 
of your'ajp if yob' re old enough to sign a binding contract (usually 18 y 
or 21 depending, on State law). The law, however, permits accreditor titf 

, consider certain age-related informations— such as how iong it will Ve 
--. until' you retire— because this might have economic consequences. * ^ ... 

• Sex . YOU HAY NOT BE DENIED CREDIT JUSt BECAUSE' YOU ARE A WOMAN. Generally * 

creditors may not 'ask your sex on an application fonff (one ^except ion is . * 

on a loan v to buy or build a home) or, require that you identify yourself 

as a Miss, Mrs.,* or Ms. 

< t *■ 

• Marital Status . You may not be denied credit just because* you are married, 
single, widowed, divorced, or separated, -although in some, caaes the creditor 
may ask for your marital status. Yotai 'have a right to your own credit, based 
on your own credit records and earning* Your own credit means ^separate 
account or lodn ,in your own name-- not adjoint account with your husband 

or a duplicate card on his account. Creators also may not ask about your 
birth control practices *or wh^het you plan to have children, and they may 
not assume anything about those plans. To further protect the married 
woman,, creditors may not consider whether you have a telephone listing 
in your name since many married women jio not. Finally, if you choose to 
disclose ydur child support and alimony payments, the creditor must 'count - 
t^ese as income. 



IF YQII'RE DENIED CRBDITJ/Page 2 9 

* 

» Public. Assistance . You may not be denied credit just because you receive 
Social Security or' public assistance (such as Aid to Families, with 
' Dependent Children). But* certain informatidh related*t& these sources 
* of income could have- a clear bearing on creditworthiness "Tfor example, 

♦ ♦whether you will p6ntinue to meet the residency requirements for receiving 
benefits)* 

• Because You Exercise Yotflr Rights Under Federal Credit Law^ (described below) . 

A CREDITOR MAY NQT US? ANY OF THE AOVE GROUNDS A?. AH EXCUSE TO DISCOURAGE 
Y6U FROM APPLYING.FOR^ LOAN, REFUSE YOQ A LOAN IF YOU QUALIFY, OR LEND 
YOU MONEY ON TERMS DIFFERENT FROM THOSE GRANTED ANOTHER PERSON WITH A 
SIMILAR "CREDIT ABILITY" RATING . . 

Why You May Be Legitimately Denied Credit 

Different creditors use different standards to determine our "credit-ability 11 — 
and may arrive at a different conclusion based on the same facts about our income, 
expenses, credit history, and assets. ' "~ 

We may qualify in all aspects except Credit History which we may lack for 9 

one of these reasons: 

* * 

• we're young and working at our first job. ~~ , 

• we've never lived'Ion our own" or at least not long enough to have 
established a good record of rent and utility payments. 

- , V we've paid cash for everything we've bought* before, even our car, our 
. ^ , furniture and appliances, * 

• we've relied on someone else's credit standing, such as our parents or 

our spouse, and have no separate credit history , / 

> 

Even if we have had credit before, we may be turned down when we apply for a 
loan or a credit card because: 

• we may have too much to pay on our present charge accounts or loans • 

• Our income may not be high enough^ to service another debt obligation. 

• Our. purpose in requesting a loan or credit may not be in line with our 
income. (Using credit to raise your standard of living is not a valid 
purpose.) \ 

• Lenders vary 1 in terms of standards for granting credit, and in, the amount 
of funds they have available to use for certain kinds of, loans. * 

IF YOU BELIEVE YOU HAVE "CREDIT ABILITY" ^ KEEP TRYING. IF YOU SHOP AROUND, 
YOU, !JAY FIND A CREDIT SOURCE THAT WILL ACCOMMODATE YOU. 

What To 'Do If You Are Turned Down ^ 

Creditors may not delay our application. Under the Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act, we mu^u be'notified withiir 30 days after our application has been completed 
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IF YOU'RE DENIED CREDIT/Page 3 

T 

whether it has been approved or not. If credit is denied, this notice must explain, 
in writing, the specific reasons for denying fcredit or tell us of our right to 
request an explanation. We have the same rights if an account we have had is 
closed. * * 

t t s Jf you are denied credit, be sure to find out why. Remember, you may have 

the*creditor for an explanation. You can discuss terms with the creditor 
and >ways, that you can improve your creditworthiness. 

If you thinfc-yoi* have been discriminated against under the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Ac£, cite the law to the lender. If the lender still pays no without 
a satisfactory explanation, you may contact a Federal enforcement agency (see below) 
for assistance or bring l^egal faction. 

Where to File Complaints About Credit Discrimination and Unfair' Practices 

The following federal agencies are responsibile for enforcipg all of our 
credit rights. The particular agency you contact to obtain information or to 
report a complaint will depend on the type of creditor involved. 



If a retail store, department* store, consumer finance company, gasoline 
credit card, travel and entertainment card, or a state chartered credit 
union is involved, contact: 

Federal Trade Commission 
2243-EB federal Building 

New York, NY 10007 * r . 
(212) 264-1207' 

If it is a nationally chartered bank involved, contact: 

Comptroller of the Currency 
Consumer Affairs Division 
Washington, DC 20219 

If it is a state chartered bank and a member of the Federal Reserve 
System* contact: *• 

Board of Governors or the Federal Reserve System ' 
Division of Consumer Affairs 

Washington, DC 20551 * 

If it is a state chartered bank and is insure^ by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, but. is not a member of the Federal Reserye 
System, contact: 

«. » 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Office of Bank Consumer Affairs' 
Washington, DC 20429 



IF YOU 1 RE BEN1ED CfeEDlf/p&gfc A 



* If a federally chartered or federally insured (FSLIC) savings and loan 
association is involved, contact. 

** » 
Federal Home .Loan Bank Board 
Washington, DC 20552 

# If a federally chartered credit union is involved* contact: 

National 'Credit Union -Administration 
Division of Consumer Affairs 
Washington, DC 20456 

• On a state level, contact:. ' 

The Attorttey General's Gtffice 
' State Banking Department 
(Address should he listed in the phone book) 

Before you contact these agencies , ask the^cj^fedit grantor who has refused you 
credit to furnish you with the name and address of the credit bureau that issued 
a negative report to them- This is a. much simpler procedure, md you should find 
the management of the credit bureau . ready and anxious to show you your credit 
rating report and willing to correct any erroneous infoVmatiott contained within 
the report. 
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^ MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN y 
* "There Has to be Another Way" 



BASIC DO'S AND DON f TS OF CREDIT 

Credit definately has it's good points ... 

• Credit let's us buy necessities when we're short of cash, and 
extas when we watft them, Jfithout credit we would have to put 
off buying what would be useful, necessary, or desirable. 

• Credit allows us to buy costly items/, like a fc'ar, without 
having' to save the entire cost in advance. 

• Having "credit-ability" giveS us a cushion against unforeseen 
difficulties or emergencies. Without the availability of credit 
a problem can become even more of a burden. 

But, managed poorly, -borrowing and buying on credit may become addictive 
and dangerou? to your financial health. Credit, like money, doesn't get' 
us into trouble we get ourselves into trouble if we let things get 
out of control. 

The following list of basic "do's" and "don'ts" can help us avoid i 
costly mistakes and protect our credit privileges. 



DO'S. 



• Do always, keep in mind;that 4 credit costs money. / 

• Do shop for credit as you shop for any' other important purchase, 
and buy your credit on the best terms for you. 

, • Do check carefully Jthe. maximum amount of credit yc>u can* soundly 
and safely carry*^*. r * x 1 

* ,. * * • 

• Dcask lots of questions ajbout iriy credit deal you are^offeredT 
Insist on $ written statementf;ffo>nL the salesman shoving you all ^ 
the charges plus thfe cash cost before you decide tq.buy.. « ' \ ^ 

• Do ask yourself: would I buy the item for this amount of cash 
if I had the cash right now? a 

*^-*_DO study the installment contract with -care and be sure you under- 
stand all of it before you^sigh. When you sign, gist a copy of the 
contract, and keep it in a, safe place. * * ' ~ ; 

• Do keep receipts of your credit payments . ^ 



^,%n v v--^ - -v. ^ »■ ; * 



Do pay off oheYma^or installment debt before you take oa bother* 

# Do -make supe thVt all your tibnthiy payments 4 ate equal in the f 
installment deal\ypu si&a.v especially the last payment, which* 
some tinea is much larger* 



, # Do Jceep track of , how much you ova overall , so you don 4 ^ take on- 
, acre debt than* you can handle* 

• Dp watch for changes in credit .policies — suqh £sjiighe*i finance 
charges, shorter .ihterest-iree "grace periods," etc. 

• °Do 'continue to sajje regularly as yoU T>uy on fcredit even if it's 
only a small each week or month . 

• Do protect ycAr credit irating by making payments when $ttd in the 

amounts they ate due* 

* • * < 

ftOH'l& 



• Don't buy any item or service unless you ase sure the seller is 
a responsible dealer. 

• Don't buy anything yoii don't need or want — certainly nbt'on credit. 

• Don't cftrry several charge accounts that are seldom or never paid 'up* 

iTDon't buy anything on credit without* discussing it with family 
members who share financial responsibility with you. 

• Don't be in any hurry to sign any installment contract or agreement. 

• Don't depend on promises made by a salesman <-~ get them in writing. 

• Don't buy o^, Credit any item that will wear out before you have 
completed its payments. * 

• Don't buy on ^credit anything you. will get tired of before you have 
finished paying for it. 

• Don't ever borrow motley from lota shark. 

• Dofc't ever sign a contract that contains blank spaces — they could 
J ' be filled in to your disadvantage. — 

• Don't co-sign a loan for anyone unless you have Complete faith in 
; that person's ability and .willingness to repay the loan. 

• Don't borrow unless you willj>e able to continue t^save regularly, too 

• Don't accept any more credit than ydu need you'll b^ tempted to 
. use more jthan you'.should. 

• Don't be hesitant about Seeking credit counseling advice if youj^ink 
you need it or would benefit frofo it. J * 
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MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN 
"Thelre Has. to be Another Way 11 




WHEN IN OVER YOUR HEAD 



How much debt you can handle depends on your individual financial situation. 
However, there are two waging signals that will tell you when you're in over Jtour 
head: ' • ' v^/ 

• A home mortgage aside, if the total amount you owe is*toore than 20% 
of your annual take-home pay. ' 

& * . \ 

r * If your monthly payments for what you've bought or borrowed on credit 
are more than what's. left over after basic expenses are subtracted from 
^ your monthly take-home pay. 

If you ever find you can'T pay all your bills.,. 

First, don't just stop paying your bills.' If your family is suddenly faced 
with a financial* squeeze, such as loss of a job or heavy medical expenses, call your 
creditors with an explanation. Describe your financial situation to them and offer 
partial payments if, you possibly can. You may find that some cred&**§ijrij.l give 
you one month's grace or will work out an alternative repayment plan thaty^u c$n -/ 
meet more easily* r \ "T^=^ 

. : ■ V * 

Second, seek professional advice. The good news for this kind of financial bad 
news is that professional counseling is freq^t almost two hundred Consumer Credit 
Counseling Service offices throughout the country. 

Although the budgeting help offered by credit counseling offices %iay vary 
somewhat, they all provide, the following three kinds of counseling programs: 

• Budget counseling ; Free analysis of a family's financial situation with 
the assistance vof a trained counselor. This is a confidential counseling 
session, that often includes suggestions for handling your money better, 
along with a discussion of financial aid — food stamps, ett,. — for which 
you may qualify. 

x • Credit Counseling: Free advice and guidance on how to use credit more 
wisely* People who seek credit-counseling heifToften manage to\p&y all 
their debts as long as they live within the new budget specifica] * 
designed for them by their credit counselor. 

< ^ ' ' / 

• Debt management: For people already in financial trouble, the credit 
. > counselor will work with the family to develop a repayment schedule 

acceptable to them' as well as to their creditors* Debt management is. 
offered to those who, after their budget counseling sessions, indicate they 
are having trouble paying their debts on their own: 

#' ! 
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*' The initial counseling session is usually free. If you" decide to enter the 
credit counseling debt-management program, there is often a weekly charge of $2.50, 
which is waived in hardship cases. Participants in this kind of program are asked 
to give up their credit cards and no-tVLncur further debt until they have payed 
back all their prior detftS; When the debts are reduced to the point where the 
consumer can again take over her finances, the debt-mana'gement program is discontinued, 
Statistics ° shows that 97 percent of , the persons who finish a debt-management program 
never 1 get into debt troubles again. • / ', 

You don't have to be in trouble to visit a credit counselor. You can. make 
an appointment just to discuss your finances and get advice on how to better handle 
your money. If you're trapped in debt, however, expert help may be a. necessity. ^ 

Below is a list of credit counseling offices in the New York City metropolitan' 



area: 



Consumer Credit Counseling Service of Greater New York' 
Administrative Office 
450 Seventh Avenue 
New York, NY' 10001 
(212) 594-1200 

Counseling Centers : ' 

ironx (212) 584-1965 

B^kiyiL. ......... -(212) 855-2924 

Manhattan >. s . (212) 867-9850 

Queens (212). 526-4423 

Staten Island. ., (212) 867-9851 

Nassau County (Hempstead) (516) 292-8855 

Family Service Association t 
12°9 Jackson Street • • ' 

'Hempstead, NY" 11550 
(516) 485-4600 * 
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